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There is no way to reckon the full value 
of the telephone. A single call may save 
a life. Make a friend. Close a business 
deal worth hundreds or thousands of 
dollars. Yet the cost remains low. 











Telephone rates have gone up far 
less than most other things you buy. 
Actually, the telephone takes a much 
smaller percentage of the family budget 
than before the war. 


At the same time, the value of the 
service is greater because the average 
Bell telephone user can reach 40% 
more telephones than three years ago. 


Day and night, seven days a week, 
the telephone is at your service. Quickly, 
easily and at small cost it keeps you in 
touch with everything and everybody, 
everywhere. 
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Abbott Lawrence Lowell 


By JAMES R. ANGELL 


A Discursive Review of Mr. Yeomans’ Recent Biography 
of President Lowell 


OWARD the end of Mr. 

Lowell’s life an intimate friend 

said of him that “he had 
never known in his own person 
hesitation, misgiving, — self-distrust, 
regret, compunction or self-reproach,” 
to which his biographer demurs only 
to the word “regret.”! However 
accurate or just this characterization 
may be, it certainly gives a correct 
impression of the type of man to 
whom it was applied. Vigorous, cour- 
ageous, able, Mr. Lowell went his 
way fearless and self-assured. Mr. 
Yeomans’ book presents him in 
many situations displaying exactly 
these qualities. Some readers seem 
to think that the volume is a history 
of Mr. Lowell’s administration as 
president of Harvard rather than a 
true biography of the man himself. 
A history it certainly is, but Harvard 
was so essentially a part of Mr. 


Henry Aaron. Abbott Lawrence 
(Based on Mr. Lowell’s papers 
Cambridge, Massa- 
p- 54!I. 


1Yeomans, 
Lowell: 1856-1943. 
and the Harvard archives.) 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948. 


Lowell’s life that I do not think the 
implied criticism of the text is par- 
ticularly significant. Judging from 
my own contact with him, I should 
want to add the characterization 
“conscientious” to those implied by 
this friend just quoted. 

Inheriting very large wealth, Mr. 
Lowell never was exposed to some 
of the grave problems which breed 
anxiety and unassertive traits in 
many men of characters essentially 
like his own. Although he lived 
unostentatiously as judged by the 
standards of the social group into 
which he was born, his money gave 
him a freedom of action which few 
academic men have ever enjoyed. 
I know of no president of an American 
institution of higher learning who has 
possessed so large a fortune. In 
recent times one or two have had 
large means, or married wealthy 
women, but none approached Mr. 
Lowell in the size of the fortune they 
owned. 
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He came of fine New England 
stock on both his mother’s and his 
father’s side. The Lawrence and 
Lowell families both derive from the 
most substantial and respected strains 
in Massachusetts history, and many 
leaders in industry, the professions, 
public life, and the church are rep- 
resented among them. James Russell 
Lowell was the conspicuous figure 
on that side of his heritage; and on 
the other side, in his own immediate 
generation Bishop William Lawrence 
was the outstanding person. Both 
the Lawrence and Lowell families 
acquired large fortunes and early 
became identified with the textile 
industry, as witness the two mill 
towns of Lowell and Lawrence. Mr. 
Lowell, who was born in 1856, as a 
consequence of this background grew 
up in a cultivated and well-to-do 
family which had contact with all the 
leading circles in Boston business and 
social life. He was often labeled a 
Brahmin and doubtless was (whatever 
that may mean), for by birth and 
social surroundings he answered all 
the conventional tests, such as money, 
Back Bay, social prestige of ancestry, 
and the like. To be sure, he exhibited 
little of the self-complacency generally 
associated with that group. 


IS father is alleged to have been 

annoyed that his son was so poor 
a student in school and appeared to 
be so hopelessly unpunctual. The 
latter trait stayed with him through 
life and derived from the fact that he 
became so absorbed in whatever he 
was doing that time was completely 
forgotten. His mind waked up when 
he was about halfway through college 
and, having entered pretty well toward 
the bottom of his class, he graduated 
as second-ranking man, receiving high 
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honors in mathematics. He appears 
to have been rather unpopular as a 
young man. The fact that, despite 
his social background and his wealth, 
he failed to make the fashionable 
final clubs at Harvard would seem to 
confirm this: a fact that apparently 
caused him no concern either then 
or later. He failed in an attempt 
to secure the Bowdoin prize, the 
highest literary distinction open to 
an undergraduate. 

From college he went to the 
Harvard Law School and was gradu- 
ated cum laude. In 1880 he was 
admitted to the Massachusetts Bar 
and opened a law office. He was a 
failure at the Bar, as he himself 
proclaimed, and the record abun- 
dantly confirms this opinion. Why 
he failed is not clear. However, 
convinced of the fact, he began to 
write and publish, and achieved 
sufficient recognition so that in 1897 
he was given a temporary part-time 
lectureship at Harvard in the field of 
government. He was then forty-one. 
He went on from there to become a 
professor with full-time obligations 
and with constant active interest in 
the curriculum problems of the col- 
lege. His writing and _ publishing 
increased and speedily brought him 
wide scholarly recognition both at 
home and abroad. 

In November, 1908, Mr. Eliot 
resigned after forty years as president 
of Harvard. Mr. Lowell wanted the 
post and admitted that he had worked 
for it, pushing himself forward in 
college activities, because he wanted 
changes made. He well knew that 
he would not be Mr. Eliot’s candidate. 
The latter was thought to desire as 
his successor Jerome Green, secretary 
of the University. As an example of 
a certain lack of imagination in 
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personal matters—a trait not infre- 
quently manifested in his career— 
Mr. Lowell said he could not imagine 
anyone accepting the presidency of 
any university but his own. Having 
done just that after declining the 
presidency of my own Alma Mater, I 
appreciate how narrow was his view. 


N JUNE 13, 1909, he was 

elected president and approved 
by the overseers. This was in his 
fifty-second year. Friends had warned 
him that while, in general, they 
regarded him as admirably fitted for 
his new responsibilities, they feared 
that he would often be too impulsive 
and would act without adequate 
examination of the situation. This 
fear was occasionally justified. 

Mr. Lowell’s opinions about many 
educational issues were well known, 
and it was expected that, if he could, 
he would promptly eliminate Mr. 
Eliot’s elective system and some of 
the latter’s other principles. Mr. 
Yeomans attempts to play down the 
extent to which Mr. Lowell actually 
went in this respect and quotes him as 
hoping toward the end of his career 
that he had merely completed Mr. 
Eliot’s work, not destroyed it. Ina 
large loose sense, this can, of course, be 
said to be true, but actually the 
college-curriculum requirements after 
Mr. Lowell’s time were as different 
from those which Mr. Eliot had 
promoted as one can well imagine. 
This change can be called a destruc- 
tion of what went before or a 
completion of it, but radical change 
it certainly was, and one of such a 
character that a newcomer being 
introduced to it for the first time 
could never have suspected the nature 
of the system it replaced. Mr. Lowell 
got his faculty to put in operation a 
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system of concentration and distribu- 
tion which, under various names and 
with various specifications, many other 
institutions had done earlier in sub- 
stance. The procedure adopted was 
designed to assure that, as far as 
possible, a Harvard graduate should 
have some real mastery of one intel- 
lectual field and at least a general 
knowledge of the other important 
subdivisions of our world of ideas. 

His next move was to establish the 
general examination at the end of the 
academic course as a means of encour- 
aging the retention in a usable way 
of a large part of the work done in 
earlier years. This also, in a less 
thorough and well-considered manner, 
had been earlier done in some Ameri- 
can colleges, and it finds a prototype 
in certain of the British procedures. 
In the earlier generations of the 
American college, when the curricu- 
lum was predominantly made up of 
the classical languages, some mathe- 
matics, and a little philosophy, this 
was not a difficult program to admin- 
ister and made slight demands on 
undergraduates who had made serious 
efforts to keep abreast of their aca- 
demic work. In the current period, 
however, the great multiplicity of 
courses and subjects studied makes 
the comprehensive examination much 
more difficult to administer and much 
more demanding upon the under- 
graduate if applied in a really serious 
and inclusive manner. 

Then came his espousal of the 
tutorial system, which plays so large 
a part in British universities and 
which Woodrow Wilson had earlier 
introduced at Princeton. The read- 
ing period, also a British device, was 
presently brought in and made a 
normal part of the curriculum. This 
scheme especially appealed to Mr. 
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Lowell, who saw in it a practical 
expression of his interest in self- 
education. 

These changes were all designed to 
make Harvard undergraduate educa- 
tion serious and systematic, to encour- 
age independent thinking, and to 
stimulate respect for scholarship and 
learning. All the procedures had in 
one form or another been tried out 
elsewhere, although one would hardly 
suspect this from any of Mr. Lowell’s 
addresses as quoted by his biographer, 
nor from any official Harvard state- 
ments I have chanced to see. The 
case reminds me of a remark an 
eminent American once made to me. 
He said, “Harvard is very prone to 
let other institutions try out new 
methods and, if they succeed, then 
adopt them and claim originality for 
them.” In these particular instances 
I do not recall any explicit claim of 
originality, but certainly there was 
little public intimation that other 
institutions either here or abroad had 
experimented with procedures closely, 
if not entirely, identical; nor does the 
merit of the procedures hinge on any 
such considerations. While they were 
not equally successful, they were all 
moves in a wise common direction, 
and Mr. Lowell deserves high credit 
for persuading an ancient seat of 
learning, with its innate conservatism 
and inertia, to move so rapidly in 
directions quite alien to its imme- 
diately preceding practices. 


E WAS always sensitive to the 

conditions under which students 
lived. His first administrative move 
in this direction was the establishment 
in 1917 of the freshman halls, to which 
he and Mrs. Lowell made a very 
generous financial contribution. This 
gave Freshmen, for the first time, 
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thoroughly dignified and agreeable 
living quarters, which Mr. Lowell 
thought would serve to break up 
cliques coming from _ preparatory 
schools and exercise a_ generally 
democratizing effect upon the student 
body. If the halls were less suc- 
cessful than he had hoped in these 
respects, they certainly afforded Fresh- 
men opportunities previously unprece- 
dented for wholesome living and for 
the broadening of acquaintance with 
men of widely varying traits and 
backgrounds. His mind had early 
turned to the possibility of housing 
all Harvard students—at least under- 
graduates—in houses resembling the 
freshman halls. This idea had on 
several earlier occasions been brought 
up by Harvard representatives, includ- 
ing Mr. Lowell himself, but nothing 
had ever been done about it, and the 
prohibitive costs had compelled it to 
remain an idle dream. When Edward 
S. Harkness appeared in Mr. Lowell’s 
office in 1929 with an offer to finance a 
project of the kind mentioned, he 
naturally found Mr. Lowell deeply 
gratified and ready to go right ahead. 
The records of Mr. Lowell’s relations 
to the Harvard College faculty con- 
cerning the project are a little confused 
as to just what occurred, although I 
do not think the issues of any material 
consequence. One account indicates 
that at the outset only one house was 
considered, and that one for honor 
students. Then this suggestion was 
enlarged to comprise two or three 
houses, and then the whole seven 
which were finally built. For present 
purposes the question is of quite 
minor significance because Mr. Lowell, 
like other important Harvard per- 
sonalities who had earlier suggested 
such a plan, really had the whole 
undergraduate body in mind. 
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There was a good deal of rather 
bitter opposition to the project in 
the beginning from various Harvard 
groups, particularly from undergrad- 
uates, but as the scheme became 
better understood and the buildings 
began to go up, this antagonism 
largely subsided. Some fraternity and 
club groups declined to use the houses 
and went off to live by themselves in 
rented quarters, as I am told they 
still do. Men of distinction were 
chosen as Masters and Fellows and, 
when the houses were completed, the 
whole project was launched with rela- 
tively little friction or opposition. 

The effort to dovetail the tutorial 
system into the houses was only 

artially successful, but, to readers at 
all familiar with the tutorial organiza- 
tion, practical details will suggest 
themselves which inevitably set sharp 
limits to what could be done in this 
direction. The procedure of the 
American college with its depart- 
mental structure makes it very diffi- 
cult to incorporate this tutorial feature 
of the English college into a set-up 
like the Harvard houses or the Yale 
colleges. 

Following the presentation of these 
matters which I have discussed, 
there follow in Mr. Yeomans’ book, 
chapters dealing with the Harvard 
effort, largely successful, to modify 
the entrance requirements so that 
able boys from typical public high 
schools could come to Harvard with- 
out attending for a year or two an 
Eastern preparatory school or employ- 
ing private tutors and the like. Then 
come discussions of the growth of 
the University in endowment, in 
buildings, and in general physical 
resources. The presentation offers an 
impressive picture of the staggering 
expansion of the University. 
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Due attention is given to Mr. 
Lowell’s deep concern for securing the 
ablest possible members for his faculty, 
and his views on athletics are accu- 
rately set forth. His relations with 
the Harvard alumni are described, 
and the author seems to feel that Mr. 
Lowell had to submit to more, and 
more violent, attacks than any other 
American university president. Speak- 
ing of Harvard alumni, he says, “In 
this body there is probably less 
solidarity and more adversely critical 
spirit than among any other group of 
alumni in the country.’? This may 
be true but it would be hard to prove. 
Alumni groups in general do not get 
violently excited except over athletic 
matters or questions affecting the 
good name of the institution. In this 
connection, the ancient tale is in order 
of the college president congratulating 
the warden of the state penitentiary 
because the latter had no alumni 
to worry him. President Wilson’s 
troubles at Princeton with both 
alumni and undergraduates were grave 
because he was attacking rich and 
long-existing social groups which felt 
that they were maligned and about to 
be despoiled. However all this may 
be, when Mr. Lowell came to retire- 
ment the evidences of wide and 
enthusiastic alumni approval of his 
administration seemed overwhelming. 


HE latter parts of Mr. Yeomans’ 

biography deal chiefly with Mr. 
Lowell’s participation in public affairs. 
I make no effort to cover the ground 
in this review. Suffice it to say that 
for years, through the League to 
Enforce Peace and elsewhere, he 
sought to save the League of Nations. 
The story of Mr. Wilson and the 


Senate is too well known to repeat. 
2Tbid., pp. 348-49. 
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Mr. Lowell regarded the outcome as a 
tragic and needless blunder. 

No act in his public life subjected 
him to so many indignities and so 
much abuse as his service on Governor 
Fuller’s advisory committee appointed 
to counsel with him on the pleas for 
clemency to be extended to Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Judge Grant of the Massa- 
chusetts Bench and President Stratton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology were the other members 
of the Commission. For some reason, 
Mr. Lowell seems to have borne the 
brunt of public condemnation by 
those who thought the two men were 
innocent. He undertook the task 
with the utmost reluctance, sacrificing 
his own convenience and a vacation 
trip he and Mrs. Lowell had arranged 
to take to Hawaii. He thought the 
Governor’s request carried an obliga- 
tion which no loyal citizen could 
properly decline. The task was ter- 
ribly tedious and exhausting but, 
after completing it, the Committee 
agreed with the trial jury and the 
three appeal courts and judges that 
the trial had been fair, the evidence 
convincing, and the verdict just. 
I must say that the presentation Mr. 
Yeomans makes is more convincing 
than any I have ever before seen. 


S HIS final gift to Harvard Mr. 
Lowell established the Society of 
Fellows—to which he gave $1,500,000, 
now increased by gifts to $2,300,000. 
Twenty-five of the most brilliant 
young men who could be found were 
to be appointed for three years, with 
every facility in the university opened 
to them gratuitously, board and 
lodging in Eliot House to be supplied 
without charge, no obligation to be 
imposed to meet any academic require- 
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ments. Reappointment for a second 
term was to be possible if the seven 
senior Fellows approved. 

This arrangement reflected Mr, 
Lowell’s dissent on the influence and 
practices of the American graduate 
schools with their Masters’ and 
Doctors’ degrees. The Society was 
the keenest interest of his life after his 
retirement and has been generally 
judged successful in its purpose to 
encourage creative scholarship free 
from the limitations of specified 
routine and the demands of qualifying 
for degrees. 

No one can read Mr. Yeomans’ 
pages, and certainly no one who knew 
Lawrence Lowell at all well, as the 
present writer was fortunate enough 
to do, without recognizing with fresh 
clarity a remarkable personality enjoy- 
ing one of the great oppggtunities of 
modern life and naeall up to it 
with superb courage and _ tireless 
energy. The Harvard which Mr. 
Lowell helped to build and left behind 
him is a far more vital and significant 
institution than that he found, great 
as that was. 

Mr. Lowell was a deeply religious 
man in his profound concern for moral 
and spiritual values. He was a regu- 
lar attendant at the morning services 
in the Harvard Chapel, and at the 
Sunday services always read the 
lesson. He was a trustee of Kings 
Chapel, Boston. He is reputed to 
have made a lifelong practice of daily 
reading from the Bible. 

The constant and invaluable sup- 
port given him by his wife is accorded 
just recognition by the biographer. 
Mr. Lowell himself never tired of 
making it clear. When she died, 
something went out of him and the old 
resiliency never quite fully returned. 

[Vol. XX, No. 2] 
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Reading at the College Level 


By FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 


Present Status of Developmental and Remedial Reading 
Programs at the College Level 


VERY educator is at heart a 
E, missionary. I consider myself 
first a psychologist with special 
training in the field of reading, but in 
a larger sense I am first an educator. 
As such I believe that once we 
educators and psychologists under- 
stand the importance of reading, first, 
as a tool to gain personal breadth and 
adjustment and, second, as a tool to 
gain understanding of personal and 
social responsibilities, we will make 
great strides forward in aiding every 
student who passes through our edu- 
cational system to attain reading skills. 
The recognition of reading as a skill 
important to learning, especially in a 
society which governs itself, has been 
given careful consideration. Prob- 
ably the yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
are the most adequate record of this 
consideration, especially the Twenty- 
Fourth, the Thirty-Seventh, and the 
Forty-Seventh. To date the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook has sold forty 
thousand copies, a record even for a 
book of fiction. It was not until the 
last yearbook, the Forty-Seventh, 
appeared in February, 1948, that 
major recognition was given to the 
fact that the development of these 
skills does not end with high-school 
graduation. Its title is Reading in 
High School and College. Its theme 


is that reading as a technique of 
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learning and self-development can be 
greatly improved even after students 
reach college; and that many students 
will not be successful in gaining an 
understanding of the content of their 
college courses unless they receive 
careful help in improving their reading 
skills after they enter college. 

Every college faces the task of 
devising a reading program both 
remedial and developmental. The 
remedial or corrective phase should 
usually be handled by a specialist in 
the field of reading who is also a 
student counselor or clinical psy- 
chologist. Remedial work is needed 
by students who have not, up to the 
time of their entrance to college, 
developed what may be called the 
basic reading skills. The develop- 
mental program is best handled by 
each faculty member as he aids his 
students to efficient learning in his 
specialized field. In the course of 
this training, the faculty member 
often calls on the reading specialist 
for suggestions and techniques, but 
ideally the developmental reading 
program itself will be in the hands of 
the professors teaching specialized 
subject-matter: history, mathematics, 
English, psychology, and so on. 

Can we define what the professor 
needs to know of reading, and learning 
to read, in order to aid students to 
utilize efficiently the specialized read- 
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ing skills most necessary for efficient 
instruction in his subject-matter field? 
He needs an understanding of: 

The nature of reading as a psychological 
process 

Factors which contribute to reading diffi- 
culties and deficiencies 

Factors inherent in the curriculum materials 
he is presenting to the students which cause 
reading difficulties 

Relationship of reading to other learning 
tools such as visual aids 

Techniques for evaluating the extent to 
which students have attained, or are attaining, 
the reading skills necessary for success in the 
specialized subject-matter he is teaching 

Sources in the professional literature in 
reading to which he may turn for help when 
a so-called “reading specialist” is not at hand 
to give the help he needs! 


EADING, narrowly defined, is 

largely a perceptual act—specifi- 
cally, visual perception—that process 
of seeing in which the individual’s 
reactions are related to the printed 
page as the stimulus. It is a truism 
to say that if there is no reaction on 
the part of the subject there is no 
reading. Some specialists leave the 
situation pretty much at that. How- 
ever, others believe that reading is 
much more than that—-but one of the 
first principles every person working 
in the field should recognize is that 
the reader must master the perceptual 
act of reading. So long as his mental 
reaction to the stimulus of the printed 
matter is delayed by the perceptual 
act, he will never be an efficient 
reader. There are college students 
and adults who have never mastered 
the perceptual act of reading. What 
are the related terms utilized when 
this area is referred to? A few are 
word attack, word recognition, and the 
mechanics of reading. But reading 


1These topics are also discussed in the Forty- 


Seventh Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. 
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itself is a much more complicated act 
than the term perception may imply, 
as we shall see when we come to 
define the reading tasks of college 
students. 

Before discussing the specialized 
skills needed for reading in the 
content fields, it would be well to 
mention the reading skills which 
must be developed. These can be 
classified under five main headings: 


Word recognition: Largely based on the 
perceptual act already discussed. This 
involves the ability to recognize words 
by their total configuration and to note 
differences in words of like con- 
figuration by dividing them into syl- 
lables; to sound units of words such as 
syllables, at the same time recalling 
meaning from context, and _ using 
spoken vocabulary as a clue to mean- 
ing; to recognize and recall the meaning 
of prefixes and suffixes and_ root 
words—and some knowledge of gram- 
matical structure. These skills are 
often referred to as the mechanical 
reading skills. 

Vocabulary:? Including deduction of 
meaning from context, knowledge of 
word parts, use of dictionary; apprecia- 
tion of connotation, including word 
relationships, synonyms, antonyms, 
idioms, figurative or relational expres- 
sions; word history (etymology); word 
usage; understanding of symbolic ex- 
pression, including maps, charts and 
diagrams, graphs, formulas, tables, 
signs, symbols, relational expression. 

Rates of reading: Including oral reading; 
skimming—to see whether the material 
satisfies one’s purpose (that is, to get 
the gist of the content quickly) by 
noting chapter titles, marginal and 
other subheadings, topics and transi- 
tional sentences, key words, “‘sign- 
posts” (for example, therefore, however, 
and series words like first, second, third); 


*This is based on word recognition and overlaps 
the skills just described under that heading. 
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rapid but thorough reading (the ability 
to combine speed and complete com- 
prehension); intensive reading—to trace 
the solution of a problem; ability to 
adapt reading speed to the reader’s 
purpose, to the author’s purpose, to 
the type of material. 

Skills used in apprehending meaning: 
Ability to organize material, including 
recognizing and formulating the central 
idea, finding details to support the cen- 
tral idea, seeing details in proper rela- 
tionship, arranging events in sequence; 
ability to remember what is read, 
including reading with intention to 
remember, ability to concentrate, 
knowledge of helpful specific skills 
such as outlining, note-taking, under- 
lining important points, making mar- 
ginal notes, summarization by units, 
meditating on and discussing the 
material covered; ability to evaluate 
and appraise the material read (that 
is, critical reading), such as ability 
to locate supplementary information, 
including use of library catalogues, of 
periodical and book indexes, of other 
reference tools; ability to think logically 
(abstract thinking)—to suspend judg- 
ment, to see the relation of the material 
read to the reader’s background and 
experience, time, and setting; to draw 
conclusions; to judge the author’s 
performance by checking the validity 
and the reliability of his sources, the 
accuracy of his inferences in the 
light of the material presented; ability 
to act on the basis of what has been 
read by following written directions, 
answering questions requiring reasoning. 

Reading for appreciation: Ability to 
visualize the situations described, to 
respond emotionally to the material 
read, to appreciate tone and rhythm 
(especially in oral reading and poetry). 


This classification, arranged roughly 
according to the complexity of the 
skills, is not meant to imply that the 
various skills are rigid, independent 
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units within the reading process. 
They are all closely interrelated, and 
for this reason the diagnosis of reading 
difficulties can seldom be exact. It 
can show us the general nature of the 
difficulty and, from there on, remedial 
work must concentrate on improving 
all the skills involved. 

Over and above the task of visual 
perception itself, reading requires 
the integration of thought processes 
stimulated by the perceptual act. 
Such psychological phenomena as 
attending, concentrating, remember- 
ing, recognizing the writer’s purpose, 
the reader’s purpose, the type of 
material with its specialized reading 
problems, are all related. An efficient 
reader uses these phenomena more or 
less consciously, while the poor reader 
is likely to fumble through them 
largely unconscious of the fact that 
they exist. The reading act, then, 
varies not only from person to person 
but from subject to subject and, to 
complicate matters further, it varies 
with the individual in accordance 
with his purpose in reading, shifting 
as these purposes may be at times. 


EFORE discussing the reading 
tasks the college student faces 
and going farther into the subject 
of the reading deficiencies which 
college students are found to have, I 
should like to devote attention to 
two questions: What are the problems 
readers meet in approaching reading 
in various subject-matter fields? What 
types of problems are found in various 
college curricular areas? Perhaps this 
discussion will yield some suggestions 
as to how some of these problems 
may be met. 
It has been stated that both the 
purpose of the writer and the purpose 
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of the reader must be considered when 
reading. Especially in the reading of 
literature is this important. The 
same piece of literature may be 
written for a number of purposes; 
and it may be read to meet various 
types of needs of the reader. The 
author’s purpose in writing may be 
to record historical facts, to tell 
a story, to affect social conditions, 
and so on. The reader must not 
only learn to recognize the author’s 
purpose; he must also define his own, 
for the reading skills he utilizes will 
depend to some extent upon it. 

Literature is certainly one type of 
reading which affects personal develop- 
ment. Therefore the aspect of the 
reader’s purpose and his ability to 
choose material pertinent to his needs 
becomes of paramount importance. 
Moreover, the reader, if efficient, will 
vary his rate of reading according 
to his need. His general conceptual 
background, as well as the extent of 
his familiarity with the vocabulary 
used, will be important factors affect- 
ing his rate of reading. 

The rate at which literary material 
is read will differ with the form of the 
literature also. Drama, for instance, 
will usually be read more slowly than 
narrative prose because the reader 
must draw more heavily on his powers 
of visualization and analysis to supply 
the description of characters and 
action which the dramatist gives 
only indirectly. 

There is literature so written that 
its meaning is obvious on the surface, 
and there is literature which carries 
hidden meanings. If, by any chance, 
these meanings are associated with 
rich, emotional experiences of the 
reader, and the reading recalls them 
to memory, the matter becomes even 
more complicated. 
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The need for exercising the critical 
faculties is urgent in the reading of 
newspapers. Many students enter 
college with blind faith in anything 
they see in print. When they first 
meet two exactly opposite printed 
statements, they become confused 
and unable to apply the normal 
“checking” skills to draw conclusions 
for themselves. Far too often, for 
lack of this skill, reading is not the 
growth experience it should be. The 
reader discards one or the other idea, 
usually according to his previous 


bias, without any real reason for 
doing so. Perhaps part of each is 
true. Constant evaluation is neces- 


sary in certain types of reading if the 
reader is to gain. 

The first reading problem in the 
field of social studies is undoubtedly 
related to concepts suggested by the 
vocabulary used. True, some new 
and strange words will appear but, 
more important, words in strange con- 
notations will appear. Metaphorical 
expressions are numerous. Examples 
are: “He can be depended on—Minne- 
sota produces hardy stock” or “The 
real purpose of the Marshall Plan is 
pump-priming.” Included in this gen- 
eral problem are concepts of time and 
place. Such terms as “sixteenth cen- 
tury,” “ancestral homeland,” “‘a gen- 
eration or so ago,” must be given 
some reality through experience before 
they can be meaningful, though the 
words themselves are not difficult. 

Methods of presenting quantitative 
data in the social studies are often 
strange and new to readers. Graphs, 
charts, and maps of various kinds 
actually require a process of transla- 
tion. The pictorial method of pre- 
senting data, instead of making this 
problem simpler, has actually com- 
plicated it to some extent. One has 
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to go through an additional process 
before he gets the facts to translate. 
True, pictorial graphs may compel 
the attention of many readers who 
would ordinarily disregard charts and 
graphs entirely. 

The type of critical reading dis- 
cussed earlier in connection with 
newspaper materials is demanded by 
the subject-matter of social studies. 
It is a point of real concern that, in 
one class, students may spend a 
semester learning to form concepts 
based on what they thought to be 
adequate facts, without ever con- 
sidering the other side of the problem. 
If those concepts are based on current 
happenings, students must learn to 
hold their conclusions in abeyance 
until the facts are tested and proved. 
How can the student reader determine 
the adequacy of the data presented? 
He must be shown. Not all propa- 
ganda is bad, but students must be able 
to judge whether material presented to 
them belongs in this category. They 
do so by critically weighing material 
as they read, holding in their minds 
the meanings gained from reading 
until they can weigh and test con- 
clusions drawn. 

In the chapter which discusses the 
reading of mathematical material in 
the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, Reading in High School 
and College, four major reading prob- 
lems are covered: first, the language 
of mathematics, which includes literal 
numbers, operational symbols, arith- 
metical numbers, and expressions of 
relationships; second, the vocabu- 
lary of mathematics; third, obtaining 
meaning from symbols; and fourth, 
problems relating to the compactness 
of the writing. 

These problems are in some respects 
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similar to those which arise in reading 
science material. To meet them, the 
student must know how to adapt his 
reading speed to the rate at which he 
gets most efficient comprehension. 
He must be able to translate the 
symbolic language into his own words, 
and he must enrich the material read 
from his own experience, because 
of the compactness with which it 
is written. 


MONG tthe reading disabilities 
encountered, the one which stu- 
dents coming to the clinic most 
frequently identify and complain 
about is reading too slowly. Too 
often, rate of reading is identified as 
an entity unrelated to the purpose 
of the author, the reader, or the type 
of material being read. The job of 
the reading clinician is to find the 
reason or reasons for slow reading: 
inadequate vocabulary, habitual slow 
reading, poor perceptual or recogni- 
tion skills, and poor concentration due 
probably to lack of adjustment. Reme- 
dial work depends on the diagnosis. 

Inflexibility of reading skills is 
closely related to slow rate of reading. 
For example, a student given a read- 
ing list from which to select supple- 
mentary reading on a topic to be 
developed for class discussion must 
be able to skim the references to 
determine whether they are pertinent 
to his needs. It may be found that 
the material is relevant but sub- 
stantially covered by other references. 
Usually, the student must quickly 
read it anyhow, to be sure that no new 
content is included. All of this adapta- 
tion requires flexibility of skills. 

Some students do not know how to 
attack words not already in their 
reading vocabulary. Therefore, if new 
words are contained in the material 
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read, the students must master them 
before they can read with compre- 
hension. Formulas, charts, graphs, 
and other methods of presenting data, 
they must understand also. Critical 
reading, as already mentioned, is 
a problem for some students. All 
students, even though their basic 
reading skills are good, must learn to 
adapt their skills to the specific 
content they are reading. 

All of the difficulties mentioned 
stand in the way of efficient critical 
reading. In order to read critically, 
a reader must bring something to his 
reading from his experience and previ- 
ous reading. He must also know why 
he is reading and apply the appro- 
priate skills for the purpose. There is 
very little of any form of experience 
in life which can be accepted uncrit- 
ically. Students fail to understand 
this as often as not. Many graduate 
from college with no appreciation of 
the fact at all. Many colleges assume 
that students have the habit of critical 
reading and thinking when they enter 
college and, as a result, they do not 
stress its importance. A number of 
special techniques have been de- 
veloped to help the student exercise 
this critical faculty in the area of 
college assignments. 

The emotional problems which are 
related to reading disabilities of any 
identifiable magnitude at all cannot 
be overlooked if successful remedial 
work is to be done. Also, reading as a 
therapeutic technique, including bib- 
liotherapy, is a very interesting and 
useful tool in the hands of a trained 
clinician. 

We have mentioned the part the 
teacher may play in developing read- 
ing skills in college students. What 
can the specialist in reading do to aid 
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a college in setting up a reading 
program? He can work with the 
faculty members in individual depart. 
ments, helping them to identify the 
specific reading problems in their 
curricular fields, and suggest tech- 


niques which may be used with groups _ 


or in regular classes, and ways of 
evaluating the results of the work, 
He can also aid departments by 
handling the problems of individ. 
ual students who have’ been referred 
to him by the faculties of the 
departments because they have not 
responded to the group or class work, 

To do a good job in work with 
individuals, he must, as the Yearbook 
suggests, combine the qualities of an 


educator, clinical psychologist, ther- | 


apist, and an expert teacher. He 
must have a broad understanding of 
the mental, physical, and emotional 
growth of young persons and a 
thorough knowledge of the psychol- 


ogy, physiology, and sociology of | 
reading, for one of his jobs is to | 


identify, diagnose, and treat problem 
cases in reading, through a formally 
conducted reading clinic. To do this 
involves treating all of the usual 
emotional problems which are some- 
times the cause of reading problems, 
or sometimes the result of them, or 
both. The remedial work is, there- 
fore, also affected by them. 


OW should colleges interested 
in developing better reading 
habits and skills approach the task? 
There is no one answer, but the 
interest of the entire faculty and 


administration must be elicited. The | 
major part of any really successful | 


program will be carried out by the 
faculty. This may be done by first 
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Biology in a Program of 
General Education 


By ROBERT E. TODD 


The Use of the Problem Method and the Criteria for Choosing the Problems 


OCIAL institutions, like organ- 

isms, are frequently forced to 

adapt to changes in their environ- 
ment. Liberal-arts colleges through- 
out the country met the external 
crisis of the recent war by modifying 
the rigid structure of pre-existing 
curriculums in favor of the flexibility 
demanded by the times. As a result 
of the wartime shift from subjects 
traditionally regarded as the key- 
stones in a liberal education to more 
practical subjects, many faculty mem- 
bers found themselves conducting 
classes in subjects outside their fields 
of specialization. Too often training 
replaced education, and cookbook 
procedure was reluctantly accepted as 
a temporary measure under the pres- 
sure of wartime haste. 

Forced thus into unfamiliar fields 
and acceding to undesirable super- 
ficiality, many faculty members be- 
came increasingly introspective with 
respect to the aims of a liberal educa- 
tion and the ways of achieving those 
aims. The settled ground of the 
college curriculum was plowed up 
and, in the process, a re-examination 
and reappraisal of the academic sub- 
soil gradually began. After extensive 
deliberation, during the closing months 
of the war the Colgate faculty set 
up a series of seven required courses 
designed to serve as the central 
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structure of the four-year liberal-arts 
program. These courses, extending 
through the senior year, drastically 
modify and expand the battery of 
survey courses required during the 
first two years at the pre-war college. 

One of the core courses required 
of Freshmen deals with the field of 
natural science.! For practical reasons 
this course consists of two parts, one 
of which is concerned with the physical 
sciences and the other with the bio- 
logical. The objectives and methods 
of both of these parts are very 
similar, if not identical, and they may 
become even more closely blended in 
the future. The biological part of 
the course was launched in the fall of 
1946 and, since its approach to 
biology and the educational philos- 
ophy which underlies this course 
differ considerably from the conven- 
tional, it constitutes admittedly an 
experiment in general education. As 
one of the requirements in the central 
program of the Colgate curriculum, 
the course must satisfy a different 
type of need from the usual biology 
courses and presents necessarily a 
definite break with tradition. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to examine 
the point of view and objectives 


1§ee “Science in General Education,” by Sidney 
J. French, Journal of General Education, I (April, 
1947), Pp. 200-205, for a discussion of the new Col- 
gate course in Problems of Natural Science. 
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adopted for the purposes of the course 
and the use of the problem method in 
attempting to meet these objectives. 

The core course in biological science 
is founded upon the basic assumption 
that the general citizen needs to know 
about biology and its relation to 
science as a whole, that the progress of 
biology has profound effects upon 
society, and that the study of biology 
can be a liberalizing factor in his 
general education. Professional biol- 
ogists and teachers are apt to look 
down their noses at laymen who talk 
about—or, as some term it, play at— 
science. It may be held, however, 
that the public has a right, even a 
duty, to an informed general opinion 
concerning science. The impacts of 
biology through medicine and agricul- 
ture, though less explosive than atomic 
fission, hold none the less portentous 
implications for the progress or 
destruction of society. A degree of 
mutual understanding must exist if 
the dangers inherent in an _ ever- 
widening gulf between the technical 
biologist and the general citizen are 
to be avoided. American colleges 
may be derelict in their obligations 
if their students are graduated with 
“small conception of the organic 
nature of science, its complex inter- 
relations and unpredictable cross- 
fertilizations” or “no realization that 
science is an essential human activity, 
depending on communal effort and 
support, and that it is as much shaped 
by social and economic circumstances 
as it, in turn, is a force for social and 
economic change.’” 

With these considerations in mind, 
an attempt is made at Colgate to 


2Newman, James R., and Miller, Byron S. 
“Freedom of Science in America” (An article 
drawn from The Control of Atomic Energy), The 
Atlantic, 180 (September, 1947), p. 27. 
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approach biology as one of the 
humanities, emphasizing the methods 
and thinking upon which biological 
facts are based and allowing free play 
of reason and critical judgment. This 
approach suggests an implicit under- 
standing of the intrinsic nature and 
value of biology which is not to be 
gained from a mere presentation of 
biological facts alone. Although gen- 
erally 1egarded as undesirable, many 
survey and beginning courses of the 
conventional type, in an attempt to 
cover a large body of subject-matter, 
treat biology as though it consisted 
mainly of a mass of unalterable facts 
to be dogmatically accepted, routinely 
memorized, and regurgitated during 
examinations in practically the same 
form in which it was ingested. This 
“quiz kid” treatment leaves a lasting 
misconception of the essence of biol- 
ogy—or, more likely, none at all—and 
neglects those aspects of the subject 
which conceivably have most perma- 
nent value in the development of an 
inquisitive and contemplative mind. 


HE primary stress in the core 

course is upon the methods and 
procedures of biology rather than upon 
the acquisition of a large body of 
organized, related facts. Biological 
knowledge is derived directly from 
the biologist—the most essential piece 
of equipment, indeed, for any bio- 
logical investigation. His interests, 
activities, and thoughts constitute 
the roots from which factual informa- 
tion sprouts and matures. The per- 
formance of the biologist is far from 
standardized, and the scientific method 
which he uses is not a set of fixed rules 
applied arbitrarily in a stepwise fash- 
ion to each individual investigation. 
In focusing attention, then, upon the 
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operation of biology instead of directly 

upon the scientific method itself—a 
kind of case study, if you will—the 
danger of stressing unduly the dry 
rot of abstraction and of slighting the 
situation as it actually exists is 
avoided. 

It is impossible within the dimen- 
sions of a single course to cover a 
wide range of factual material and, at 
the same time, to explore thoughtfully 
its development and true measure. 
Hence, the quantity of subject-matter 
considered in the course is purpose- 
fully restricted to a set of biological 
problems with fairly definitely cir- 
cumscribed limits. This restriction 
is not serious, however, since the aim 
of the course is depth, not breadth, 
and its design is not that of a 
steppingstone which leads directly 
to more advanced work in the field. 
Freedom from the necessity of encom- 
passing a prescribed amount of 
material is a liberalizing feature which 
permits the introduction of a pinch of 
intellectual pepper and salt—the exer- 
cise of leisurely reflection and critical 
judgment. 

The subject-matter considered in 
the course is posed as a series of 
problems. Since there is time for a 
treatment of only a few of the many 
possibilities that exist, the eclectic 
nature of the course makes imperative 
the adoption of certain criteria for 
selection from a wide variety of 
choices. General interest, the amount 
of background information required, 
availability of suitable reading 
material, and access to appropriate lab- 
oratory experience are among the most 
important considerations involved, 
and these deserve careful review. 

A problem should elicit the interest 
of the student by directing his atten- 
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tion to a puzzling situation which 
needs an explanation. Although the 
essential motivation for a student is 
undoubtedly too often his striving for 
high marks, it is hoped that exposure 
to a problematical situation of suffi- 
cient interest may stimulate an intel- 
lectual effort which would otherwise 
be lacking. A considerable part of 
biology is purely descriptive and, 
hence, inappropriate for a course of 
this kind. Few Freshmen would be 
stirred by the osteology of the grunt- 
fish or the cytology of spermiogenesis. 
A real problem does not exist for the 
individual unless it arouses a sense of 
dissatisfaction which impels him to 
attempt its resolution. 


LTHOUGH the list of problems 
has been slightly varied, seven 
problems have been considered each 
semester. At the end of the first 
year, during which half of the Fresh- 
men took the course each term, a 
questionnaire was given in which the 
students were asked to record their 
opinion of the relative value and 
interest of the problems studied. The 
results were what would be expected. 
The four problems which were most 
closely man-centered were voted most 
interesting and valuable. The initial 
questions raised in the consideration 
of these problems were: Does the 
blood circulate? Why do we breathe 
more rapidly when exercising? Why 
does the body contain useless parts? 
and How is skin color inherited? The 
remaining three problems—What is 
life? Can life arise from non-living 
substances? and How is the earth’s 
food supply continually renewed? 
were rated distinctly less interesting 
and valuable. Although the results 
of this opinion survey are avowedly 
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questionable and inconclusive, they 
indicate that, of the biological areas 
represented by the problems, the 
greatest interest lies in heredity, 
evolution, and human physiology. 

A more difficult consideration than 
that of general interest concerns the 
amount of background information 
essential to an intelligent analysis and 
appraisal of the central issues of a 
problem. In this respect, the social 
sciences have a distinct advantage, 
for, whether aware of it or not, stu- 
dents have had considerable contact 
with the puzzling and controversial 
situations which arise within family 
and community. Few students, how- 
ever, have had actual experience with 
the cellular families and communities 
which comprise their very substance— 
hidden as these are by their inaccessi- 
bility and microscopic size. Because 
he lacked a knowledge of genetics, 
Charles Darwin was forced into pure 
speculation when faced with the prob- 
lem of the inheritance of variations. 
Student conjecture pertaining to 
problems in physiology and anatomy 
is hardly more fruitful unless con- 
siderable preliminary information is 
gathered. 

If the problem stimulates sufficient 
interest, the student may be led by his 
interest to obtain the background 
information requisite to an intelligent 
appraisal of the problem. A recent 
class of twenty-four students was 
asked for an immediate answer to 
the initial question, Can life arise 
from non-living substances? Seventeen 
answered in the negative, six thought 
it could, and one pleaded complete 
uncertainty. The class was then 
asked to evaluate its answers as 
opinion, fact, or hypothesis. Evi- 
dence to support fact or opinion and 
ways of testing a hypothesis were 
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then sought. The substance of the 
discussion was, as might be expected, 
a confusion of fact with hypothesis 
and generalizations with concrete 
evidence. Life as a whole, from 
bacteria to man, was seen to be 
chaos without some system of classifi- 
cation. The terms organism, tissue, 
and cell were avowedly doubtful 
concepts in the students’ minds. 
Attributes which distinguish living 
forms from inanimate materials needed 
further exploration. As a result of 
this preliminary discussion it became 
evident to the students that certain 
knowledge must be gained before 
adequate judgment might be passed 
upon such aspects of the problem as 
quasi-living machines, seeds and spores 
which retain life in abeyance for 
extended periods, osmotic growths 
which are strikingly pseudoanimate, 
and viruses which may be crystallized 
and subsequently ‘“‘reanimated.” 


UCH of the information re- 

quired of the students—not 
only that which provides an essential 
factual background but that which 
pertains to methodology as well— 
must be obtained by the student 
from his reading. Reading material 
which possesses distinctive qualities 
is required to meet the specifications 
of the course. To understand the 
actual operation of biology, the stu- 
dent should have access to reports 
by biologists which describe and 
interpret the results of their own 
investigations. It is evident that most 
of this type of writing is unsuitable 
for collegiate consumption. Modern 
scientific papers are highly technical, 
and older works are frequently inac- 
cessible. Notable exceptions, such 
as the works of William Harvey and 
Charles Darwin, exist, of course, and 
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a few contemporary authorities have 
addressed the general public on the 
subject of their specialties. George 
W. Corner expresses the difficulties 
inherent in this type of writing in a 
recent book intended for the general 
reader. He states in his preface that 
his “only recourse has been to begin 
at the very beginning, to devote as 
many as three chapters to general 
preparation for actual discussion of 
the hormones, and at every step to 
explain and illustrate the underlying 
anatomy and physiology as clearly 
as possible.’’s 

The readings used in the course 
thus far have included a wide variety 
of types. Selections from college 
textbooks have been used, for exam- 
ple, in an attempt to gather a certain 
amount of background, particularly 
for the problems What is life? and 
Can life arise from non-living sub- 
stances? The discussion of organic 
chemistry in Marsland and Plunkett’s 
Principles of Modern Biology has been 
especially helpful in furnishing some 
conception of the nature of the 
substances which compose protoplasm 
and lie at the molecular level of life. 
Eric Nordenskiold’s History of Biology 
provides a certain amount of historical 
setting for a number of problems such 
as the genetical problem, How is skin 
color inherited? A number of brief 
excerpts in the anthology The Auto- 
biography of Science, by Moulton and 
Schifferes, illustrate scientific writing 
by biologists. More extensive reading 
is done in the works of William 
Harvey (Does the blood circulate?) 
and Charles Darwin (Why does the 
body contain useless parts?). 

A type of writing most admirably 


8Corner, George W. The Hormones in Human 
Reproduction (The Vanuxem Lectures given at 
Princeton in February, 1942). Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1947. p. ix. 
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suited to the course is found in the 
book by George W. Corner previously 
referred to. Here is a happy combi- 
nation of features which meet in large 
part the requirements of the course. 
Mr. Corner is a specialist explaining 
to a general audience a segment of 
biology upon which he has spent a 
large part of his life. The develop- 
ment of his account of the hormonal 
activities concerned with reproduction 
follows naturally the historical pattern 
starting during the closing years of 
the last century with the earliest 
conjectures that the gonads might 
serve as endocrine glands. As the 
account proceeds, specific experi- 
ments, techniques, and human inci- 
dents are described chronologically 
and in detail so that a clear and 
realistic picture is formed of the 
various facets which altogether com- 
prise biological science as. it actually 
operates. Many of the attributes of 
the scientific method as it functions 
in fact are made evident in this 
personal account of the clues provided 
by the work of earlier men, the false 
starts which have to be abandoned, 
the way in which biologists at work 
on common problems communicate, 
the control and caution necessary 
in research, and the seemingly inex- 
plicable differences in results which 
sometimes appear under apparently 
identical experimental conditions. 

Very few of the sources embody 
more than a few of the composite 
features sought for. Probably none 
are tailored to fit exactly the problems 
as they are treated in the course. 


FINAL consideration in the 
selection of a problem is its 
potentiality for providing direct lab- 
oratory experience. Many problems 
which might otherwise be chosen for 
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their general interest offer no oppor- 
tunity for laboratory activities suitable 
for untrained students or commen- 
surate with the equipment usually 
available in college laboratories. Dem- 
onstrations are poor substitutes for 
individual work and, to be effective, 
must be viewed by very small groups. 
Most of the problems considered in 
the course should, however, admit the 
introduction of some personal contact 
with actual observation and experi- 
mentation. It is futile to expect a 
student to gain an adequate con- 
ception of the primary activity of 
biologists without participating him- 
self in this activity. 

To meet this need for laboratory 
experience within the limits of a 
modest budget, several methods have 
been tried. The students meet four 
times a week—three times in sections 
of approximately twenty-five, and a 
fourth time in a general meeting of all 
sections together. During many of 
the general meetings movies are shown 
in an attempt to provide visualization 
of some biological phenomena and 
experimentation which would other- 
wise be impossible. Although movies 
offer only a vicarious experience, they 
do furnish a graphic supplement to 
the verbal description of minute and 
inaccessible phenomena. 

A more direct approach has been 
made by devoting a number .. 
section meetings to laboratory work. 
The question, Does the blood circu- 
late? lends itself to several lab- 
oratory exercises in which the problem 
method may be successfully used. 
Pairs of students working on the 
heart and lungs of sheep deal directly 
with an anatomical situation which 
requires rather exacting analysis of 
cardio-respiratory relationships. Dur- 
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ing other class periods students observe 
the flow of blood through the web of 
the frog’s foot, through a frog’s heart, 
and through a chick embryo of two 
to three days’ incubation. Since these 
and similar laboratory situations are 
new to the majority of students, they 
are urged to adopt as nearly as 
possible the approach of a research 
investigator engaged in working out 
an original problem. They are asked 
to make careful observations con- 
cerning the flow of blood through the 
heart and blood vessels and to gather 
as much concrete evidence as possible 
for the circulation of blood on the 
basis of their own firsthand observa- 
tions and reasoning. 

A living, albeit simple, illustration 
of the course which experimentation 
may take was chanced upon in con- 
nection with the question of the 
continual renewal of the earth’s food 
supply. The conventional experi- 
ment in photosynthesis was set up 
in which water plants are confined 
beneath an inverted funnel upon the 
upright stem of which is inverted a 
small test tube filled with water. 
Any gas given off by the water plant 
will replace the water in the test tube 
collecting there for subsequent analy- 
sis. A student-directed experiment 
led to the collection of such a gas 
which was predicted to be oxygen. 
When a glowing splinter was inserted 
into the gas, instead of bursting 
into flame the glow was immediately 
snuffed out. Experiments, the results 
of which “everyone” knows, but 
which surprisingly give the “wrong” 
answer, may be one of the more 
valuable techniques for presenting bio- 
logical science as it actually operates. 

It is evident that the considerations 

[Continued on page 113) 
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The Contribution of University 
Extension to Learning 


By PAUL H. SHEATS 


With Illustrations Drawn from the Experience of the University of California 


NE of the paradoxical and yet 
intriguing characteristics of 
the adult-education move- 
ment in the United States is the 
elusiveness with which it defies defini- 
tion, logical analysis, and classifica- 
tion. It is always bursting forth in 
new guise, traveling in new directions, 
making new friends. No conveniently 


handy pigeonhole has yet been con-_ 


structed in the field of American 
education which will encompass and 
hold within bounds all of its devious 
and multifarious forms. 

As a _ consequence professional 
workers in the field of adult educa- 
tion, even when they recognize and 
identify themselves as such, fre- 
quently find it necessary to redefine 
purposes, revise assumptions no longer 
valid, re-examine relationships with 
other groups in the adult-education 
ranks. It is the National University 
Extension Association which in its 
annual conventions of 1947 and 1948 
has taken up the challenge of adult 
education to university extension and 
re-examined the réle of the university 
in adult education through general 
extension. 

Many of the questions to which 
the Association members are now 
seeking tentative answers will be of 
interest and concern to the readers 
of the JournaL. Administrative offi- 
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cers of extension divisions will wel- 
come ideas from their academic 
colleagues as through their profes- 
sional association they rethink and 
reappraise the principles and policies 
under which our institutions of higher 
learning extend their campuses and 
their resources in wider service to 
community, state, and nation. 

This article raises only two of the 
questions which seem likely to enter 
into such a reappraisal of the réle of 
university extension in adult educa- 
tion. Although experience in the 
University of California Extension, 
and the author’s own judgments, will 
color the points discussed, the major 
purpose of this article is to stimulate 
further discussion on issues concerning 
which no final answers have as yet 
been found. 

If we take Lyman Bryson’s oft- 
quoted definition of adult education 
as “including all the activities with 
an educational purpose that are 
carried on by people engaged in the 
ordinary business of life,” it is evident 
that most of the activities in which 
university-extension divisions engage 
technically qualify as part of adult 
education. True enough, there are 
the resident centers which operate in 
many states for off-campus instruction 
of full-time students. In addition, 
there are special schools and divisions 
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of extension, as is the case at Cali- 
fornia with the Russian and Far 
Eastern Language Program, where 
full-time students are enrolled and 
would hence be, according to Bryson, 
in a different category from those 
who have other business in the world 
but who use part of their time and 
energy to acquire more intellectual 
equipment. Granted that university 
extension qualifies as adult education, 
has it unique or peculiar character- 
istics which set its work apart from 
that of other public or private agencies 
active in the field? 

In his presidential address before 
the National University Extension 
Association in 1947, Maurice A. 
Chaffee of Rutgers University pointed 
out that the combined institutions 
represented in the Association carry 
on the largest program of adult educa- 
tion in this country. ‘“‘The number 
of people reached through university 
extension,” he said, “‘is now without 
question larger than the number in 
undergraduate colleges.” From this 
point he goes on to argue that, since 
adult education is the education of 
the masses beyond school age, we 
must evaluate our work in extension 
today “in terms that will show us 
how well we are educating the masses, 
rather than how well we are educating 
the few.” We should set as our goal, 
he continues, “the continual expan- 
sion of our programs, both formal and 
informal, and the search for new ways 
to reach larger and larger numbers of 
our citizenry.” 


T MUST be admitted that, quan- 
titatively at least, this statement 
represents a real challenge to uni- 
versity-extension administrators, and 
to their colleagues on the campuses 
which serve as their bases of oper- 
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ation. Of course, it might be argued 
without abandoning democracy in 
education that, by the nature both of 
its strengths and limitations, the 
university is ill equipped to ride off in 
all the directions it would have to 
take as the chief or even major 
instrument for accomplishing mass 
education in the United States today. 
It is doubtful if even our universities 
possess the wisdom which would be 
required to conceive and administer a 
program of adult education extensive 
enough to justify a label of mass edu- 
cation. University programs should 
certainly be a part of the program of 
mass education, but no pattern which 
ignores local initiative and the use of 
locally administered facilities is likely 
to be broad enough or inclusive enough 
for the task ahead. Granted the 
critical need for rapidly increasing 
our social literacy and our civic 
competency, it must still be acknowl- 
edged that even the best intentions 
and most enthusiastic efforts of our 
universities and colleges are scarcely 
adequate to the needs of some eighty- 
five millions of adults. 

If choices among various oppor- 
tunities for service must be made, 
then it would seem appropriate to 
ask such questions as: In what special 
ways can university extension help to 
get the job done? With what agencies, 
public or private, shall university 
extension co-operate in a common 
effort? What are the points at which, 
and where is the clientéle for whom, 
the resources of a university can be 
used to best advantage in satisfying 
both personal and community needs? 

Historically, extra-mural divisions 
of the universities and colleges were 
content to define their adult-education 
functions as those of literally extend- 
ing campus offerings to adults who 
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were unable to enroll on a full-time 
basis. Lecture courses and duplicates 
of campus courses, carrying equiva- 
Jent credit, were eagerly sought and, in 
the early years of university extension, 
represented its special contribution 
to adult education. Today these 
services have been multiplied many 
times. For example, the University 
of California Extension still conducts 
many credit courses duplicating cam- 
pus offerings, but each year an 
increasing number of classes is offered 
on a non-credit basis to satisfy the 
special needs of adult students who 
seek, among other things, postgradu- 
ate instruction in business administra- 
tion, dentistry, education, engineering, 
industrial relations, law, and medicine. 
Today the Class Department is only 
one of many in the Extension organi- 
zation at California. There is a De- 
partment of Correspondence Courses, 
a Department of Institutes, a Lecture 
Department, a Visual Library, a 
Music and Drama Department, and 
a Vocational Counseling Service. In 
some states this listing would be 
expanded to include pamphlet-library 
services, touring theaters, bureaus of 
community service, and _ booking 
services for educational and enter- 
tainment events. 

At California, extension enroll- 
ments have approximately trebled in 
the past fifteen years. In the year 
just past, approximately thirty-three 
thousand adults were enrolled in 
extension classes; over ten thousand 
in correspondence courses; approxi- 
mately fifteen thousand adults at- 
tended short-term conferences and 
institutes; and another ninety-two 
thousand heard faculty lecturers 
booked in sixty-five communities of 
the state. Similarly impressive evi- 
dence from all sections of the country 
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could be submitted. Quantitatively 
the record is good. But are all these 
services of equal value, equally appro- 
priate to the rdle of the university in 
the work of adult education? If not, 
then at what points should oppor- 
tunism be abandoned in favor of 
deliberate and strategic leadership? 


NIVERSITY extension shares 

with other agencies of adult 
education a commitment to the task 
of developing a better-informed citi- 
zenry, vocationally competent and 
capable of assuming the obligations 
as well as the privileges which go 
with citizenship in a free society. 
While the goal of lifelong learning 
can and should apply to all citizens, is 
it not the special responsibility of 
university extension to serve at the 
postgraduate level those groups in 
the state who can use and apply most 
fruitfully the expert knowledge which 
the university academic departments 
and professional schools can supply? 
A second but major purpose of 
university extension would seem to 
be to carry on experimentation with 
the techniques and processes of adult 
education in the light of which 
services now rendered by other 
agencies in the field can be improved. 
This function might well include the 
operation of pilot and demonstration 
projects which, in part at least, would 
serve as training laboratories for 
improving the skill and effectiveness 
of the private and public adult- 
education agencies in the state and 
nation. 

These priority obligations can be 
illustrated with the following exam- 
ples taken from our own experience 
at the University of California. Re- 
cently, University Extension, in 
co-operation with the Medical School, 
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presented in San Francisco a three- 
week course entitled “‘Applications of 
Nuclear Physics to the Biological 
and Medical Sciences.” The material 
covered the basic principles of nuclear 
physics and chemistry and a survey of 
the medical applications of radio- 
active tracers and stable isotopes. 
Instruction from nine o’clock to five 
daily was given through lectures, 
seminars, round-table discussions, and 
special demonstrations. Laboratory 
training was offered in the use of the 
electroscope and the Geiger counter, 
and the students had actual biological- 
tracer experiments both with ani- 
mals and upon themselves. 

The course was conducted by a 
number of resident faculty members 
from various departments of the 
University with the addition of two 
visitors: Waldo E. Cohn, research 
chemist from the Clinton Laboratory, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and Raymond 
E. Zirkle, professor of biophysics at 
the University of Chicago. 

The 71 students enrolled in the 
course were, in the main, faculty 
members from medical schools and 
research institutions throughout this 
country and Canada, with a group 
of senior members of the medical 
branches of the Army and Navy. 

At Los Angeles University Exten- 
sion has sponsored lecture discussions 
on modern physics for the engineer. 
This course consisting of 18 weekly 
meetings was attended by 125 stu- 
dents, the majority of whom were 
engineers, with some representation 
from meteorology and physics. Lec- 
tures were given by members of the 
University faculty and by highly 
specialized industrialists on subjects 
such as the following: nuclear struc- 
ture, high energy particle accelerators, 
industrial applications of nuclear 
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energy, recent developments in the 

field of sound, and the physiological 
dangers of radio contamination. 

These two examples illustrate the 
kind of postgraduate training which 
a umiversity is particularly well 
qualified to offer without fear of over- 
lapping or duplicating adult-education 
services of other agencies. 


LLUSTRATIVE of the second 

major function of university exten- 
sion referred to previously are two 
resident-type workshops organized by 
University Extension at Westmont 
College in Santa Barbara during 
August, 1947. The first of these was 
a weeklong workshop on_ general 
education attended by administrative 
officers from many of the junior and 
state colleges of California. This 
workshop, directed by Malcolm §, 
MacLean, of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los 
Angeles, provided a review of recent 
developments in the field of general 
education, and an opportunity for 
discussion of the problems faced by 
the college presidents and administra- 
tive staff members in attendance. 

The second workshop on leadership 
training was of two weeks’ duration 
and was conducted by Leland P. 
Bradford, director of the Division of 
Adult Education Services of the 
National Education Association. It 
was attended by directors of adult 
education and community leaders 
from many parts of the state. In 
effect, the University was attempting 
through this type of conference to 
train trainers, recognizing that its 
own facilities would not permit the 
organization of leadership-training 
programs in all of the communities 
of the state where such training was 


needed. On the other hand, by 
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doing an intensive job of training 
key community leaders and adult- 
education administrators, the way 
was cleared for the improvement of 
training programs at the community 
level under local leadership. 

These examples are cited not as 
being particularly noteworthy or 
unusual but rather because they 
illustrate the kinds of services and 
functions through which university 
extension can make its greatest con- 
tribution to the adult-education move- 
ment. If space permitted, the special 
services of university extension in the 
field of correspondence study might be 
included in this section. There is 
also a developing need, in California 
at least, for extension class offerings 
at the upper-division and graduate 
levels to supplement junior-college 
curriculums. The point is that in 
these areas, as in the case of the 
examples cited, there are good and 
logical reasons for university-extension 
leadership and participation in the 
adult-education program of the com- 
munity and state it serves. 


HAT should be the relationship 

between university-sponsored 
adult-education activities and those 
initiated by local public and private 
agencies? A carefully thought-out 
answer to this question is fundamental 
in the long-range development of 
adult-education services in the United 
States. It would seem to this writer 
that in spite of temporary setbacks in 
some sections of the country, the 
trend toward state support of public 
adult schools is fairly well established.! 
The patterns of state support now 
operative in California, New York, 


1The United States Office of Education in 
“State Programs of Adult Education” indicates 
that at least 21 states provide local schools with 
some financial help for general adult education. 
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Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin may 
differ in detail, but there seems no 
disposition to question the assump- 
tion which underlies the commitment 
in each of these states to financial 
support of adult education as an 
integral part of the public educational 
system of the state. In California, 
state support this year will make 
possible a program serving about 
one million citizens. Approximately 
one hundred fifty adult-education 
administrators will be at work in 
California communities, inventorying 
community needs, developing classes, 
organizing forums, and conducting 
institutes and training programs. If, 
within the next ten years, these 
procedures become typical in even 
the more populous states, university- 
extension divisions which now operate 
extensive off-campus programs may 
find the experience of the University of 
California helpful. 

Operating on what might be called 
a theory of abundance rather than 
scarcity as applied to adult education, 
University of California Extension 
during the past five years, under the 
directorship of Baldwin M. Woods, 
has encouraged in every possible way 
the development of the local adult 
school programs. The pattern has 
been one of co-operation in a common 
effort to meet community needs more 
fully without fear by either party that 
the saturation point in adult education 
will shortly be reached. 

This co-operation has been imple- 
mented officially at two levels in the 
following ways: first, at the state 
level, by joint representation of Uni- 
versity Extension and public-school 
adult-education directors on a State 
Advisory Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion, appointed jointly by the presi- 
dent of the University and the state 
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superintendent of public instruction; 
second, at the community level by 
appointment of certain directors of 
public-school adult education as resi- 
dent representatives of University 
Extension in that school district. In 
addition there is the informal and 
unofficial type of co-operative rela- 
tionship which develops out of shared 
responsibilities among University Ex- 
tension staff members and _ public 
adult school officers in the programs 
of state adult-education associations, 
of which there are three major ones 
in the state at the present time. 

A further word about implementa- 
tion at the community level may be 
helpful. There are at present six 
communities in the state in which this 
type of relationship has been formal- 
ized by University appointment of 
the local director of adult education 
or a staff member named by him as 
resident extension representative. In 
no two communities is the admin- 
istrative pattern exactly alike, but in 
general the arrangement is as follows: 
a request for such an appointment is 
usually initiated by the superin- 
tendent of schools, who recommends 
that his director of adult education, 
or a staff member designated by him, 
be appointed by the University as 
extension representative in the area. 
In some instances, appointment im- 
plies sharing with the school district 
in the compensation of the local 
representative; in other instances, 
financial support is provided by the 
University through the employment 
of additional administrative or clerical 
staff. At San Diego, for example, the 
responsibility for co-ordination of pro- 
grams rests on a co-ordinator of adult 
and extension education, responsible 
to the San Diego director of adult 
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education. The San Diego district jg 
compensated by the University - 
half of this person’s time, and j; 
addition the San Diego State College 
which also operates an extension pro. 
gram in the area, appoints the same 
individual as a laches with unoficial 
responsibility for dovetailing the 
adult-education program of the State 
College with that of the city and 
the University. 


HE mechanics of these co. 

operative arrangements are per. 
haps less important than the operating 
results. In effect, the arrangements 
mean that University Extension recog. 
nizes the primary responsibility of the 
local adult school staff for identifying 
local community needs. Many of 
these needs can be met adequately 
and most efficiently by the provision 
of free services to adults under the 
state system of public support. Other 


needs, particularly those of college | 


and university graduates for refresher 
work and advanced professional train- 
ing, can best be met by tapping the 
resources of the University through 
Extension. The important point is 
that the pattern outlined here does 
operate to eliminate competition and 
overlapping of function as between 
University Extension and the local 
adult school. Major responsibility 
for the development of a well-rounded 
community program of adult educa- 
tion rests where it belongs—in the 
hands of the local adult school admin- 
istrator. In practice, in California, 
the arrangement has operated to 
extend extension services to the people 
of the communities in which these 
resident representatives are appointed, 
particularly on those levels and in 
[Continued on page 113} 
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Internships in 
Southern Graduate Programs 


By W. J. MCGLOTHLIN 


Professional Experience to Supplement Academic Study 


NUMBER of graduate pro- 
A grams under way in the South 

reflect a growing interest in 
relating graduate study as closely 
as possible to experience in the pro- 
fessional field. The method employed 
to achieve this end is usually termed 
an internship. The programs operate 
under a variety of arrangements and 
sponsorships, but they have the com- 
mon element of incorporating periods 
of professional experience to comple- 
ment graduate study on the campus. 
The examples given here are not 
complete, perhaps they are not even 
typical, but they seem to be straws in 
arising wind. 

The committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education, a com- 
mittee of the American Council on 
Education, was organized in 1943. 
It is charged with the responsibility of 
“channeling research into education,” 
and its operation is guided by a book 
bearing that title, written by John E. 
Ivey, Jr., and published by the Ameri- 
ean Council in 1944. Briefly put, the 
objective of the Committee is to find 
ways and means of aiding public- 
school and university officers to focus 
educational programs more sharply on 
problems and opportunities of resource 
development in the southern states. 
This effort is known as the develop- 
ment of “‘resource-use in education.” 

This Committee has sponsored three 
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South-wide conferences, has estab- 
lished a materials bureau at Peabody 
College, and has guided the prepara- 
tion of a school textbook on resources 
of the South which is to be printed this 
year. It has been concerned also 
with ways and means by which 
persons working in education in the 
South can become more competent. 
As a step toward this particular 
end, the Committee established five 
internships during the summer of 1947. 
Five selected graduate students spent 
six weeks studying the operation of 
the T.V.A. as a practical example of the 
application of resource-development 
principles. The Committee asked per- 
sons who were or had been recently 
engaged in graduate study in southern 
institutions to apply for the intern- 
ships. Preference was given to indi- 
viduals who could arrange to receive 
graduate credit for the six weeks of 
study. The applicants were expected 
to have a well-defined interest in 
some phase of resource develop- 
ment and resource-use education. The 
awards were made with some attention 
to geographic distribution. Scholar- 
ship grants supplied by funds from the 
General Education Board amounted 
to $240 for each intern. 

The interns intensively studied the 
operations of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, concentrating their atten- 
tion on the administrative and educa- 
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tional methods used by the T.V.A. in 


its resource-development program. 
Generally they spent the first week 
becoming acquainted with T.V.A., 
analyzing its legal framework, its 
organizational structure, its general 
policies, and its relationships with 
other agencies. They spent the sec- 
ond and third weeks on subjects 
relating to navigation, engineering, 
power production, malaria control, 
and stream sanitation. For the fourth 
and fifth weeks, their studies were 
concerned with agricultural and forest- 
management problems, including the 
development of agricultural-engineer- 
ing aids for better farm production. 
During the sixth week they carried 
on individual interests. One intern 
studied co-operatives further, another 
community planning, and a_ third 
industrial economics. Each intern 
prepared an extensive paper isolating 
general principles of T.V.A. operation 
and determining whether these had 
any usefulness if applied to the kind 
of work which he expected to continue 
or to enter. 

The internships included three types 
of activities. First, the interns read 
a great deal of published and filed 
material on various aspects of the 
T.V.A. program. The readings pro- 
vided the background information 
for understanding the principles of 
resource development. Second, the 
interns spent two to four hours each 
day in discussion interviews with 
persons responsible for various aspects 
of the program. These discussions 
paralleled the reading materials in so 
far as possible. Furthermore, the 
interns devoted a substantial time to 
an analysis and summary of the 
week’s experience. Third, the interns 
participated in field trips which sup- 
plemented the discussions and reading. 
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These trips were taken in the company 
of professional employees who dis- 
cussed the activities observed. The 
trips exposed the interns to a variety 
of experiences, including dam opera. 
tion and construction, recreational 
use of the land and water areas, 
transportation on the river, power 
distribution, agricultural and forest 
experiments and demonstrations, 
chemical production, and malaria. 
control investigations. A total of 
approximately 18 hours a week was 
spent in the discussions and field 
observations. This amount corre- 
sponds fairly closely to a graduate- 
class schedule. 

To lead the field trips and to discuss 
the various phases of its program with 
the interns, T.V.A. selected the per- 
sons who had the clearest respon- 
sibility for the activities involved. 
It made no effort to choose persons 
with extensive academic training. It 
is significant, however, that one-third 
of the discussion time was spent with 
persons who held the Ph.D. or 
equivalent degrees; another third with 
persons who held the Master’s degree; 
of the remaining third of the time, 
one-half was spent with persons who 
had done graduate work beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree. All except one 
person, a man with forty years 
experience in a specialized field, held 
the Bachelor’s degree. Forty per 
cent of the interns’ discussion time 


was spent with persons who had | 


taught in college. Even judged aca- 
demically, therefore, the level of 
instruction was high. 

It was expected that the interns 
would obtain graduate credit. Four 
of them did so. One reported that 
his record was confused and that he 
had not received academic credit. 
Apparently, he had not arranged in 
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advance how the credit was to be 
granted. One intern received six 
quarter-hours’ credit under the title of 
aresearch course in sociology. Another 
received eight quarter-hours under 
the title of a seminar course. The 
third received eight hours’ credit for 
courses in sociology, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and extension methods. Each 
of these three interns had registered 
for the course and had paid the 
necessary fees at his institution. The 
fourth received three to six hours of 
credit, classified as a problems course 
in education, when he passed his 
preliminary examinations. Fees and 
an oral examination were required 
then. The report prepared in T.V.A. 
covering the intern program, together 
with oral reports or conferences which 
interns held with their graduate 
supervisors, apparently provided the 
basis for granting the graduate credit. 

Another program which uses work 
experience has been developed by 
the Southeastern Section of the 
American Society of Engineering Edu- 
cation and the T.V.A., with a grant 
from the General Education Board. 
Through this program, selected young 
college and university staff members, 
or, occasionally, superior graduate 
students, can make use of the chem- 
ical engineering laboratories of the 
T.V.A. at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 
These laboratories are well equipped 
for research in some fields of chem- 
istry, chemical engineering, physics, 
electrometallurgy, and related areas. 
The participating colleges will define 
research projects in these fields which 
they would be interested in seeing 
undertaken and will nominate mem- 
bers of their staffs to execute the 
project. If the project is in line with 
T.V.A.’s interest, use of the chem- 
ical engineering laboratories will be 
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available, also, equipment and sup- 
plies as needed and may provide such 
subordinate personnel as will be 
required. It is expected that the 
faculty members who enter such a 
program will receive their living 
expenses from the fund administered 
by the committee of the society. The 
institution from which the faculty 
member comes will in all probability 
place him on leave and will continue 
at least part of his salary for the time 
he devotes to this research. Undoubt- 
edly, a good proportion of those 
entering the program will use the 
research in partial fulfillment of Ph.D. 
requirements. Because of war pres- 
sures and, more recently, expanding 
student enrollments, no one has yet 
entered this program. It is expected, 
however, that use will be made of it 
within the next year. 


R the past three years the Com- 
mittee on the Southern Regional 
Training Program in Public Admin- 
istration has advised the University of 
Alabama on administration of a grad- 
uate program in public administration 
which includes a three months’ intern- 
ship.t. The original committee was 
composed of representatives of the 
Universities of Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, and of T.V.A. After the 
first year, the University of Kentucky 
replaced the University of Georgia. 
The program, also supported by the 
General Education Board, provides 
for the selection of approximately ten 
beginning graduate students in the 
field of public administration. These 
students spend three months of intern- 
ship in a public agency in the South, 


1For an excellent description of this program, 
see Lee S. Greene, “‘ Regional Research and Training 
in Public Administration,” Public Administration 
Review, VII (Autumn, 1947), pp. 245-53. 
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either local, state, or federal, and then 
one quarter of graduate study in 
public administration in each of the 
three participating universities. At 
the end of this twelve-month period, 
the Committee awards certificates in 
public administration to the suc- 
cessful students. A student may 
then elect to undertake a Master’s 
degree at any one of the three uni- 
versities, completing his thesis and 
receiving the degree at the end of an 
additional three ‘months. This final 
three-month period is not, however, 
under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee but under that of the university 
selected. 

A stipend of $50 a month is pro- 
vided from the scholarship fund, and 
fees are waived by the universities. 
The agency in which the intern is 
serving provides $100 a month during 
that period. 

An educational adviser, under direc- 
tion of the Committee, works carefully 
with the agencies in planning the 
internship, assists in fitting the intern- 
ship to the individual, and visits each 
intern several times during the period 
he is serving his internship. This 
mechanism provides for careful plan- 
ning of the internship and supervision 
during its execution. The interns 
make weekly reports on their activi- 
ties, which are excerpted for a 
news letter, and make comprehensive 
reports at the end of their internship 
periods. Internships have been served 
in offices of city managers, in state 
departments of personnel, welfare, 
and planning, in T.V.A., and in 
several other types of public service. 
Supervisors of interns in each agency 
prepare careful evaluations of the 
interns’ work and experience, and 
the educational adviser obtains oral 
evaluations to supplement these. 
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The internship is not the only 
significant feature of this program, 
It is also worthy of note that 
the student does graduate study in 
three different institutions during the 
twelve-month period. Each institu- 
tion accepts the work of the others, 
so that the Master’s degree can be 
taken at any one of the three institu- 
tions. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to call on the strength of each 
institution so that it provides the most 
effective instruction of which its staff 
is capable. Each of the institutions 
has to some extent specialized within 
the field of public administration. 
The curriculum the students follow 
at each institution draws on these 
strengths. 

Graduates of the program have 
been serving in various capacities, 
mainly in the southern states. Some 
have become members of bureaus of 
public administration of the institu- 
tions themselves; others have entered 
public service direct. 


HE University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill has established a 
curriculum leading to the degree of 
Master of Regional Planning. The 
course includes five quarters of resi- 
dent study, an additional quarter of 
internship, and a thesis. The pro- 
gram is designed to give students a 
sound understanding of how social, 
economic, and governmental factors 
are related to problems of physical 
design of the environment for living. 
The university considers the intern- 
ship an important part of the graduate 
program. The internship is served in 
a planning office or agency and is 
undertaken during the summer follow- 
ing three quarters of graduate work. 
The internship receives recognition 
through a course number. 
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GRADUATE INTERNSHIPS 
The head of the Department of City 


and Regional Planning carefully works 
with the agencies which are selected 
for the internship, requiring the 
interns to submit brief monthly 
reports and a more extensive report 
at the end of the period. He obtains 
ratings from the agencies in which 
the interns are located, asking that the 
agency state whether the work of the 
student is satisfactory and requesting 
other detailed judgments. Prior to 
the time when the intern reports to 
the agency, a careful plan has been 
worked out and agreed upon by the 
agency and the institution. The plan 
usually incorporates agreements on 
the length of the internship, the 
amount of pay the intern receives 
during the period of work with the 
agency, and the training methods to 
be employed as well as the content 
to be covered. 

One such internship was established 
in T.V.A. between June and August, 
1947. After a week’s orientation to 
T.V.A. itself, the intern assisted in the 
organization of a planning program in 
a small Virginia town where the State 
Planning Board was setting up a 
demonstration in community plan- 
ning. The intern aided the staff in 
collecting and analyzing information 
on land-use and population in the 
community and related that informa- 
tion to the local planning program. 
He also analyzed a good deal of file 
material on the work of other planning 
commissions to identify possible appli- 
cation to this community. In doing 
this work he had the opportunity to 
participate in planning-commission 
meetings in the community itself, to 
interview various local officials and 
businessmen, and to prepare and 
submit a report covering his findings. 
The agency was well-satisfied with 
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the help it received, stating that 
“the work filled an important need in 
the local planning program and much 
of the basic data developed by the 
intern is already being used in other 
planning studies in this town.” The 
graduate dean at the institution 
stated that he, also, was satisfied and 
that the level of the work agreed with 
requirements of graduate study. 


XPERIENCE with internships 
in graduate study has not yet 
been extensive enough to be reflected 
in uniform quality. One graduate 
dean, when asked if his institution 
would be interested in recommending 
persons for the internship sponsored 
by the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education, replied: 
It may be very useful in certain fields. 
On the other hand, I think it is likely to 
prove quite wasteful and ineffective unless 
it is subject to the necessary limitations. 
In honesty, I am compelled to state that 
I do not look with much favor upon a 
general plan to allow graduate credit on 
experience of this sort. 


Undoubtedly, these comments reflect 
experience with inferior internships. 
It is true that internships are not 
necessarily excellent methods of 
instruction. They can be, and some- 
times are, disjointed sequences of 
insignificant and meaningless experi- 
ences, conducted without care and 
undergone without profit. Almost 
anyone can describe internships of 
which he has learned by experience 
or hearsay in which the participants 
wandered around an agency, tabu- 
lating figures or catching up on the 
filing merely to fill the unplanned 
day. No wonder deans are some- 
times skeptical. 

But these gloomy anecdotes do not 

[Continued on page 114] 








To Professionalize Teaching 


By ARTHUR PETER BECKER 


Fundamental Measures to Raise the Status of the Teaching Profession 


HE deterioration of the eco- 

nomic and social status of the 

teaching profession aad of the 
quality of teaching which our college 
youth receives is a commonly known 
fact, yet teachers go about their tasks 
with an almost universal feeling of 
helplessness to improve the situation. 
Administrators share this feeling on 
the one hand, and pursue outworn 
methods of trying to alleviate the 
situation on the other hand. If the 
attitude of helplessness is permitted 
to hold sway, the far more dangerous 
attitude of resignation will follow. 
Teachers in general are either so pre- 
occupied with the pursuit of their 
academic work or hold such selfless 
ethics that they possess an unbeliev- 
able passivity with regard to maintain- 
ing the status of the profession, not to 
mention improving it. College teach- 
ers are more guilty of this inertia than 
their colleagues in the lower levels, and 
the answer is to be found in the 
professor’s high degree of academic 
specialization. The professor consid- 
ers himself first of all a student of his 
chosen field of learning, and then a 
teacher. This order must be reversed 
if the profession is to regain its lost 
position and advance. 

However ethical or studious a pro- 
fessor may be, he is faced with the 
practical problem of earning a re- 
spectable living for himself and his 
family and maintaining a social status 
commensurate with his training and 
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professional responsibility. He must 
recognize that both these needs are 
found within the framework of his 
teaching activity. Academic pursuits 
resulting in important publications 
and discoveries may be the way fora 
few to higher salaries and prestige. 
However, this is not the practical 
solution for the profession as a whole. 
Obviously, not all teachers can be dis- 
tinguished professors but, even if that 
were possible, college and university 
finances would permit no _ higher 
average salary than at present. 

Professional respect and a decent 
salary are needed to raise the status 
of college teaching to the level of its 
responsibility to present society and 
the future of mankind. These are the 
goals toward which our efforts must 
bend. It should be noted that profes- 
sional respect in our society depends 
to a large extent upon the economic 
status of a group. That is a fact even 
though we may wish it were not. 
Teachers are commonly the object of 
sarcasm and jokes because of their 
poverty. People in general evaluate 
the importance of a profession to 4 
considerable extent in terms of its 
financial reward. 

Lack of respect cannot be tolerated 
in the teaching profession for it makes 
successful teaching impossible. Some 
persons may, at this point, suggest 
that the promotion of professional 
respect calls for educating the people 
away from the money standard of 
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TO PROFESSIONALIZE TEACHING 


evaluating professions and for raising 
the quality of teachers. However de- 
sirable the first point of view may be, 
several centuries of educating would 
be required to accomplish its purpose, 
and hence it is of no value in meeting 
the current problems. The second 
argument is based on reverse reason- 
ing. We often hear the statement 
that our present teachers are worth 
no more than they are getting, which 
in some cases may even be too much. 
The implication is, of course, that 
increased salaries should not be forth- 
coming until the quality of the present 
teachers is raised. Yet that is putting 
the cart before the horse. Who would 
seriously believe that, if by some 
miracle the quality of teachers were 
suddenly raised, their salaries would 
goup? In no way would this improve 
the financial position of the colleges 
and universities, and consequently 
salaries could not be increased. 


HERE are, however, a number 
of measures which will definitely 
bring the teaching profession closer to 
its goals. First among these is the 
passage of state laws which would 
permit only qualified persons to teach 
in colleges and universities. Unques- 
tionably, the most important duty 
which confronts college and university 
teachers is to fully professionalize 
their activities. A fundamental of the 
code of any real profession is the 
requirement that its practice be lim- 
ited to those duly qualified. This 
requirement must be enforced by 
government authority, as in the med- 
ical and legal professions. Certainly, 
teaching involves as great a public 
responsibility as these, yet its stand- 
ards are not officially safeguarded. 
Teachers are largely to blame. 
The conditions which deny teach- 
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ers full professional status are appar- 
ent at every turn. The doubling of 
college and university enrollments, 
compared with peacetime figures, has 
brought about a large increase in 
faculties, many members of which are 
eminently unqualified to undertake 
the responsibilities of teaching. This 
lamentable situation prevails every- 
where, although to a lesser degree in 
those few institutions with large 
financial resources. If teaching is to 
become the profession it ought to be, 
the public must appreciate the teach- 
er’s grave responsibility, demand the 
establishment of statutory standards 
for qualified teachers, and make it a 
punishable offense against the com- 
munity for anyone uncertified to 
teach. As individuals, and through 
their own and other organizations, 
teachers should take the lead by 
exerting the utmost effort to gain 
solid public support for restrictive 
legislation. 

The cry will be raised that stand- 
ards will be circumvented in “short- 
age’ emergencies such as we are now 
witnessing by the granting of “‘emer- 
gency certificates”’ to unqualified indi- 
viduals to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools. The obvious reason 
lies in the lack of popular support and 
the weakness of teachers’ organizations 
to prevent this type of circumvention. 
The various teachers’ organizations 
are primarily at fault in not fighting 
with all their strength this lowering of 
standards. An extreme shortage of 
physicians exists in most parts of the 
country, causing thousands of people 
to suffer because of lack of medical 
care, yet are “emergency certificates” 
issued to untrained persons to admin- 
ister to the sick? By past standards 
we lack at present a sufficient number 
of lawyers, yet are laws passed to 
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allow unqualified persons to practice 
before the bar? A strong professional 
teaching organization and staunch 
public support are the twin pillars 
which will guarantee the establish- 
ment and tenacious maintenance of 
professional standards. Resulting ben- 
efits to students and community will 
even exceed gains to the teaching 
profession itself. 

Raising and holding to true profes- 
sional standards will undoubtedly do 
much to raise and justify public re- 
spect for the teacher. But in our 
social structure public esteem for an 
occupation depends mightily upon 
the financial reward it receives. Many 
an inquiring youth has been dis- 
couraged from teaching as a life 
career. Teachers have commanded 
little respect in community organiza- 
tions, which are almost invariably 
dominated by financially successful 
citizens. It is sometimes argued that 
teachers have little capability. While 
one cannot doubt that this is true of 
a great number of teachers at the 
present time, the explanation lies in 
the low teaching salaries which fail to 
attract more capable persons into the 
profession. It is truly a wonder that 
any capable teacher remains in some 
colleges in view of the prevailing 
salaries. Because of their low eco- 
nomic status it is common experience 
for even the capable teachers to be 
looked down upon by other members 
of the community. A refusal to lower 
reasonable standards of professional 
training and lift the requirements for 
certification would leave only one 
alternative to meet the teacher short- 
age: to raise salaries and attract a 
greater number of qualified teachers 
into the profession. If salaries were 
respectable, no shortage of teachers 
would exist; in fact there is no real 
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shortage of teachers, but an artificially 
created one in which low salaries have 
driven thousands of qualified teachers 
into positions which pay salaries com- 
mensurate with their qualifications 
and adequate for the necessities of life. 

A second reform calls for the aboli- 
tion of the practice of ranking or the 
vesting of exclusive ranking authority 
in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the National 
Education Association Department of 
Higher Education. Either solution 
has its special advantages. The sys- 
tem of ranking faculty members for 
professional advancement has created 
two unfortunate situations that have 
brought the problem to a head: the 
substitution of rank for part of the 
teacher’s pay, and the complete lack 
of uniformity between colleges and 
universities, and even within a given 
institution, of standards for correlat- 
ing professional achievement with the 
various ranks. 

The ranking of faculty members as 
commonly practiced is a form of 
exploitation which college teachers 
can quite easily eliminate by united 
action. College administrations which 
are short on funds take convenient 
advantage of the ranking tradition to 
secure and hold faculty members. It 
is folly to heap blame upon the 
administrators who have been forced 
to use this means of mustering 
adequate personnel. The _ college 
teacher who allows himself to be 
swayed by the consideration of rank 
from motives of empty self-adulation 
often does so at the sacrifice of an 
adequate salary. 

The value of faculty ranking as a 
recognition of achievement and a 
means of conferring prestige no longer 
functions. Compare these real cases: 
a young doctor of philosophy fresh 
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out of graduate school with no teach- 
ing experience is offered an associate 
professorship at a middle-sized state 
university; an instructor with his 
Ph.D. leaves a large state university 
for a full professorship at a small 
liberal-arts college; a high-school 
teacher with an M.A. but with no col- 
lege teaching experience assumes a 
full professorship at a liberal-arts 
college. These few illustrations serve 
well enough to demonstrate the mean- 
inglessness of rank from one higher 
educational institution to another. 
Some colleges and universities have 
refused to lower standards of rank, 
but they cannot maintain the dignity 
of rank alone without the co-operation 
of their sister institutions. 

The elimination of ranks would 
bring about a healthy democratization 
in the faculties of various institutions. 
Faculty stratification by rank tends 
to develop rivalries and hard feelings. 
The abolition of rank would make it 
easier to develop a united faculty and 
divert attention from the different 
statuses of teachers to the common 
partnership in an educational enter- 
prise. Educational and professional 
problems can be better solved without 
the disuniting effects of rank. If the 
majority of the teachers in a college 
or university agreed to the abolition 
of rank, there is every reason to 
expect that the administration and 
trustees would co-operate in dropping 
the practice. 

The other alternative is for either, 
or both, the American Association of 
University Professors and the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the 
National Educational Association to 
exercise exclusive authority to grant 
rank. It is the only way to obtain 
consistency between the various ranks 
of teachers and their educational 
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qualifications, teaching and experi- 
ences, and other achievements. Under 
this plan professors and associate 
professors would tend to concentrate 
in those institutions which paid the 
higher salaries, and it is conceivable 
that the poorer colleges (in terms of 
money, standards, teaching load, and 
so on) would have no teacher above 
the level of assistant professor. These 
colleges, which are in the majority, 
would object strongly (faculty and 
administration alike) to the inevitable 
rating of institutions according to the 
professional standing of their facul- 
ties. On the other hand, this system 
might spur a number of institutions 
to make improvements and extend 
better offers to attract teachers of the 
higher professional ranks. 

Professional unity would be en- 
couraged if the teachers’ associations 
conferred the single professional desig- 
nation of “professor” on teachers 
adequately qualified by academic 
training and teaching experience. 
Special advantages of this plan are 
that it would remove differences in 
rank between qualified college teach- 
ers, set professional standards which 
might influence the establishment and 
maintenance of state certification 
laws for college teachers, and help to 
increase the membership and prestige 
of the two aforementioned teachers’ 
professional organizations (both of 
which should be merged as soon as 
possible) to a level with those of the 
American Medical Association and 
the American Bar Association. 


ATHER than hire unqualified 
teachers, a college might well 
limit the enrollment of students to the 
maximum which the qualified teach- 
ers can handle. This common practice 
in various law and medical schools 
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might well be extended to the upper- 
level college courses in general. Al- 
though a well-qualified teacher is 
required to teach the advanced 
courses, nevertheless in many colleges 
inexperienced and unprepared teach- 
ers are asked to teach these special- 
ized courses “‘as well as possible.’’ No 
wonder many students find it impossi- 
ble to respect their instructors! The 
shortage of qualified teachers is most 
acute in the senior-college courses, 
and the limiting of enrollment, if 
undertaken, ought to be confined to 
that area. 

The teaching of junior-college 
courses requires less solid academic 
background but good teaching ability. 
Colleges are recruiting many excellent 
high-school teachers for work on this 
level, and the results are quite favor- 
able. The basic courses on the junior- 
college level really constitute a com- 
pletion of the student’s general 
education begun in the high schools. 
Since it is the American philosophy 
that every normal person have an 
adequate general education, it would 
be as wrong to limit enrollment on the 
junior-college level as to attempt it in 
our high schools. Methods of increas- 
ing the number of qualified teachers 
for the full range of secondary educa- 
tion must be implemented. 

If students are not to be turned 
away and if unqualified instructors 
are not to be hired, the only imme- 
diate alternative is to increase the 
size of classes. This has been done 
with too much reluctance. While the 
small class allows greater student 
participation and more attention to 
individual class members, these ad- 
vantages are not worth the price of 
inferior instruction. What avails a 
small class conducted by an incom- 
petent teacher? 
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Large classes require more student 
self-reliance in listening, reading, and 
thinking because their size makes it 
impossible for the instructor to enter- 
tain as many questions or to give as 
many written assignments and tests 
as in the small class. Laboratory 
classes cannot be expanded beyond 
available facilities. Mathematics and 
composition courses require much 
paper work and their enrollments 
cannot be increased without the stu- 
dent suffering in what and how much 
he learns and the teacher being over- 
burdened in the correction of compo- 
sitions or problems. However, in 
many courses which are primarily 
descriptive or informational the lec- 
ture system can be employed to 
advantage. Students would learn 
more, and they prefer to hear an 
interesting and competent lecturer 
rather than be split into small sections 
where they will have the dubious 
benefit of “discussing” with an incom. 
petent instructor. Moreover, courses 
which are mainly descriptive do not 
lend themselves to much discussion, so 
little point exists in deferring to small 
classes. Here is one measure which 
ought to be initiated by some college 
administration desirous of securing 
and keeping a_ well-qualified and 
adequately paid faculty. 

Another way of raising the salaries 
of competent teachers and of avoid- 
ing the hiring of incompetents is 
to decrease the variety of course 
offerings given each year. In small 
colleges and universities, certain 
courses may be given every other year 
or not at all. Presumably the remain- 
ing offerings will attract larger enroll- 
ments. In large universities, very 
specialized courses involve a great 
amount of duplication with them- 
selves and with basic courses. If such 
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is the case, most of the duplicated 
material can be deleted and the num- 
ber of weekly meetings reduced. Per- 
haps several specialized courses can 
be profitably combined to present the 
really specialized materials without 
overlapping each other or some basic 
prerequisite taken by the student. 

In view of the scarcity of teachers 
for advanced courses and the shortage 
of classrooms, laboratories, library 
space, and so on, the natural answer 
to these and other current problems 
facing some four-year colleges is to 
drop the senior-college division. Of 
the problems besetting four-year col- 
leges, many are those connected with 
the senior-college division, problems 
which the junior college does not face. 
Most of the teaching recruits in 
the smaller colleges are not prepared 
to teach beyond the junior-college 
level. At the same time, those pro- 
fessors qualified to teach advanced 
courses in these colleges are rapidly 
being lured away to the larger and 
better-paying institutions. Thus, a 
large number of small and financially 
weak colleges are finding themselves 
more and more in possession of 
junior-college faculties. Since the 
relative financial position of these 
institutions will be difficult to improve 
in the future, it will be a slow if not 
virtually impossible task for them 
to replace the greater part of their 
faculties with instructors of higher 
academic specialization. A two-year 
institution has a smaller variety of 
academic courses per hundred stu- 
dents than a four-year institution. 
More students per instructor would 
allow a higher salary schedule. 

Institutions, just like humans, re- 
fuse to recognize limits to their 
capabilities, and strain painfully and 
unsuccessfully for a long time to 
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maintain themselves as traditional 
four-year colleges. But optimism is 
no substitute for realism. Four-year 
colleges which have been limping 
along for years can with proper guid- 
ance be reorganized into vigorous and 
truly great two-year institutions. The 
greatest opportunities for such devel- 
opment lie in urban centers where 
most of the students are drawn from 
the local vicinity. Community service 
of such tremendous proportions can 
be rendered by the junior college that 
strong financial support should be 
forthcoming. 


UITION fees in terms of pur- 

chasing power have fallen consid- 
erably as prices have risen. This has 
contributed to the lag in salary rise. 
In a real sense the faculties have sac- 
rificed for the benefit of the students 
and their parents. While educational 
opportunity should be maximized for 
all qualified persons, it is doubtful 
whether it ought to be expanded at 
the expense of the already underpaid 
teacher. Raising tuition fees in pro- 
portion to the price rise would restore 
the real expense of education to the 
student and make it more easily pos- 
sible to restore to the teacher his 
pre-war level of real income. 

The rate of interest has been driven 
ridiculously low as a result of the 
tremendous expansion of the United 
States government debt. Asa result, 
colleges have experienced a drastic 
decline in earnings on endowment 
funds. This is an important reason 
why salaries have lagged behind price 
rises. Since colleges depend heavily 
upon the earnings on their endowment 
funds the situation presents an acute 
problem. 

The only practical solution to the 
problem of low-interest yields lies in 
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the shift of investment emphasis from 
debt securities to proprietary or 
ownership investments. Colleges and 
universities can profitably transfer 
their investments into choice real 
estate and stock shares. Undertaking 
apartment developments for faculty 
and other relatively stable-income 
receivers would solve two problems 
simultaneously. Insurance companies 
have proved the safety and profitabil- 
ity of real-estate investments. Utility 
stocks are safer and more lucrative 
than most bonds. The traditional 
practice of investing endowment funds 
in government and private bonds has 
finally led our colleges up a profitless 
alley and rendered their endowment 
funds almost useless as income 
producers. 

Finally, the need of increased pri- 
vate and government aid must be 
squarely met if the status of the 
teaching profession and the educa- 
tional level of the various population 
groups are to be raised. The present 
annual expenditure for education 
totals about $2,500,000,000 while 
liquor drains off $9,000,000,000 and 
cigarettes $4,000,000,000. Surely ed- 
ucation is as important as liquor for 
the welfare of society. It behooves 
every public-spirited citizen, inside 
and outside the teaching profession, to 
speak out for greater financial assist- 
ance for the neglected institutions of 
education. In the face of the vast 
expenditures on trivial consumer 
goods, education deserves a larger 
share of the national income in the 
interest of justice and service to the 
future welfare of society. 

Not only individuals but school ad- 
ministrators, teacher’s organizations, 
and other civic-purposed groups should 
raise their voices and exert their ef- 
forts for increased private endowments 
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and government financial assistance, 
Endowment-fund campaigns are now 
under way but, even if the current 
goal of two billions is reached, this 
represents only an annual increase of 
$60,000,000 if the principal 1 is invested 
at three-per cent interest. The gener- 
osity of friends of education will have 
to be called upon often to meet the 
increasing cost of higher education. 
Despite all that can be accomplished 
through the gifts of generous persons, 
few colleges and universities will find 
their financial condition so improved 
that governmental aid would be un- 
necessary. Some of the institutions 
have been municipalized where the 
city is large enough to undertake the 
financial responsibility. Even a small 
city should be able to assist an insti- 
tution as a junior college, if not to 
maintain it entirely. The various 
state legislatures already are busy 
concerning themselves over proposals 
to expand aid to the state colleges and 
universities. Most of the increased 
funds are, however, for plant expan- 
sion and added personnel. Few funds 
are designated to restore the lost 
purchasing power of pre-war salaries. 
College and university teachers 
must think of themselves first as 
teachers and second as students of the 
various fields of knowledge. Once 
this need is recognized, the teachers 
themselves should write and speak 
to advance the status of the profes- 
sion. Gradually, teachers are recog- 
nizing their community of interest as 
well as their responsibility to society. 
The inevitable result will be the pro- 
fessional union of all college and uni- 
versity teachers, each of whom must 
be duly qualified to teach in his own 
field and an active supporter of a 


unified professional association of 


college and university teachers. 
[Vol. XX, No. 2] 
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On Federal Aid and Co-ordination 


By W. P. FRIEDERICH 


A Means of Maintaining High Academic Standards 


HE present lively discussion 
of whether or not colleges and 
universities in the United 
States should be subsidized and hence 
to some extent supervised by the 
federal government has, in my opin- 
ion, failed to underscore sufficiently 
some of the real advantages that 
would accrue to us if we encouraged 
and accepted such subsidies with 
definitely limited strings attached to 
them. Today we are all deeply 
shocked and dismayed by what 
Nazism and Fascism have done to 
German and Italian universities, and 
in our understandable aversion to 
such nefarious doings we are all 
firmly resolved that such a thing shall 
never happen here. In this extreme 
mood, however, we are apt to be too 
radical and to overlook the many 
beneficial aspects which would follow 
in the wake of a discreet intervention 
by Washington. The examples of 
European universities other than 
those in Germany and Italy (for 
instance, in France, Switzerland, or 
Scandinavia) amply bear out the fact 
that a moderate co-ordinating inter- 
vention by the state is not at all 
harmful. 

The mere existence of scores of 
institutions in our country which call 
themselves “universities” and “‘col- 
leges” and which do not in the least 
deserve these appellatives, no matter 
how generously we stretch the mean- 
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ing of these words, has had an 
adverse effect upon our entire aca- 
demic life. This is not the place to 
elaborate on how they lower our 
standards, cheapen the concept of 
what a university or a college should 
be, give the rank of professor an 
unsavory meaning—not altogether 
undeservedly—in the eyes of many 
people, and expose the American sys- 
tem of higher education to unjustified 
jeers from abroad; but it is clear and 
imperative that we should not permit 
lower institutions to advertise them- 
selves for what they distinctly are 
not. The old saying that “there 
ought to be a law against it” should 
become a reality here. It is idle to 
argue that such institutions do not 
fool anybody by assuming a rank 
which does not belong to them and 
that they do not hurt anybody by 
calling their drillmasters “‘profes- 
sors’’—for they definitely do hurt the 
prestige of the entire American aca- 
demic system, and their behavior 
is dishonest and should hence be 
forbidden. 

By thus forcing a great number of 
schools to call themselves what they 
really are—high schools, finishing 
schools, preparatory schools, acade- 
mies, country schools—a much clearer 
picture would be created and the 
number of “colleges” and “universi- 
ties’”’ would be greatly reduced. I 
think that in every state of the Union 
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it could safely be left in the hands of a 
small board, consisting of the state 
commissioner for education and of 
various members of the faculty of the 
state university, to determine which 
schools would qualify to be called 
“colleges” and which ones would not. 
That would eliminate scores of “‘col- 
leges” and hundreds of “professors” — 
and we should not be sorry for it. 

In approaching the problem of the 
remaining institutions of higher learn- 
ing, it should stand to reason that 
some uniform ruling ought to be made 
according to which the two terms 
“college” and “university” could be 
strictly separated. Schools leading to 
a B.A. or a B.S. or their equivalent 
should never be allowed to call them- 
selves anything but a college; only an 
institution which provides, beyond 
its undergraduate work, a complete 
and approved setup for graduate 
studies leading to doctorates in the 
various fields should be permitted to 
call itself a university. There again, 
much could be clarified and simpli- 
fied, if we were absolutely honest and 
uniform in our nomenclature. 

In this article I am concerned only 
with universities, not with colleges, 
though it is clear that within the vast 
group of colleges all over the country 
fine distinctions can and must be 
made. To a small extent the war has 
helped us solve some problems by 
eliminating quite a few of the smaller 
and poorer colleges, but much still 
remains to be done. We must avoid 
two extremes, either that of favoring 
very small colleges where individual 
attention and comradely atmosphere 
are offered as insufficient substitutes 
for academic standards and a mini- 
mum of resources, or that of favoring 
soulless monster-colleges in which 
extensive buildings, stadiums, labora- 
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tories, and libraries try to make up 
for what is lacking in warm and 
important personal contacts. The 
principle of national uniformity cer. 
tainly should apply only to intellec. 
tual standards and to nothing else, for 
differences in size, methods, and local] 
atmosphere make many of our colleges 
so attractively diverse and interest- 
ing. Not prejudiced local trustees 
alone should have a voice in deciding 
what the academic setup of a college 
should be, for both the state and the 
nation have a vital interest in seeing 
to it that each college lives up to 
some very definite minimum require- 
ments with regard to students, faculty, 
and financial resources. 


UT it is in the case of the uni- 

versities, properly speaking, that 
federal interest and federal aid might 
be most useful, for it is to the gradu- 
ate schools all over the country that 
our nation must turn for intellectual 
leadership. It is hence important 
that we should have only a restricted 
number of universities, but that all of 
them should correspond to our high- 
est expectations and should demand 
very much from, and also give very 
much to, their students. The institu- 
tions belonging to this group should 
be the only ones in the United States 
permitted to call themselves univer- 
sities; their academic requirements 
and the just and equitable distribu- 
tion of their funds (and nothing else) 
should be under constant supervision, 
so as to assure excellent academic 
quality throughout the departments 


as well as throughout the years. The | 
present Association of American Uni- | 


versities should be built up into a 
supreme legislative body which ulti- 
mately might embrace all the 48 state 
universities of this country (if and 
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when they qualify for that distinc- 
tion), plus many of the leading pri- 
yate universities of America—the 
number of the endowed institutions 
not to exceed §0 per cent of the state 
institutions represented. This legis- 
lative body of the finest institutions 
of America (let us call it the American 
university council) should be authori- 
tative and exclusive, two adjectives 
which need not be at all objectionable, 
in view of the great task of setting up 
standards and ideals for an entire 
nation. The suicidal wars in Europe 
have made America not only a great 
world power but also the spiritual 
heir and center of Western civiliza- 
tion—and our universities, which will 
have to safeguard this civilization, 
can hence not afford to be anything 
but exacting in their requirements 
and unflinching in their resolve not to 
let anything interfere which would 
debase their beliefs. Neither the 
protests by the alumni of a declining 
university nor the high-powered oppo- 
sition of some tycoon who has built a 
university of his own should make 
the new American university council 
swerve from its duty to encourage 
highest efforts and to refuse admis- 
sion to any institution not fully 
deserving it. 

Federal financial aid to these uni- 
versities would be most welcome, for 
it would permit some of them to build 
up their resources, to enlarge their 
libraries, to extend their laboratories, 
and to improve the quality and the 
salaries of their teaching staffs. Being 
assured of an understanding financial 
backing by the state and the federal 
governments (or, in the case of private 
Universities, by their own endow- 
ments and the federal government), 
these institutions of higher learning 
could calmly strive for the finest 
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ideals attainable, without having to 
worry about registration and tuition 
fees, and without being forced to 
adopt the unworthy policy of attract- 
ing students by lowering their stand- 
ards—a device which is extremely 
cheap and reprehensible indeed in 
academic life. 

Such an active federal interest in 
education surely would justify the 
creation of the post of a secretary of 
education in every presidential cabi- 
net. Through the commissioners of 
education in each state the secretary 
could keep an eye on the elementary 
and intermediate schools all over the 
nation, with a view toward co- 
ordinating their efforts and standards; 
but so far as the universities of 
America would be concerned, he would 
take a personal and direct interest in 
their doings and developments. The 
legislative body consisting of the 
presidents of the 48 state universities 
and, shall we say, of a maximum of 
24 presidents of endowed universities, 
could elect a small executive board in 
which the federal secretary of educa- 
tion would be given an important 
voice. Such a get-together of univer- 
sities and federal government need 
not be dangerous at all; as a member 
of the small executive board the sec- 
retary of education could supervise 
the needs, the plans, and the distribu- 
tion of the federal funds given to each 
university—and the legislative body 
of a maximum of 72 academic repre- 
sentatives could be assured that they 
alone (and not “wicked politicians,” 
of whom we are all afraid) would lay 
down the minimum rules and regula- 
tions for American universities to 
follow. 

Ewen some of our very best univer- 
sities could stand a mild degree of 
supervision and better co-ordination, 
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for the likes and dislikes of individual 
presidents often tend to emphasize 
or to neglect certain things too much. 
Such trends (for instance, of unduly 
favoring the sciences or athletics) 
could be quickly discerned and 
checked in the two bodies of the 
American university council, and the 
mere presence of the federal secretary 
of education would lend the council 
the necessary national importance 
and would provide its decisions with 
teeth. For we are surely agreed that 
teeth have been lacking in whatever 
our universities and colleges hitherto 
have been trying to do among them- 
selves, and we ought to welcome the 
day when steps firmer than mere 
admonishments and blacklistings can 
be taken against recalcitrant institu- 
tions in the interest of our ideals and 
of the dignity of our profession. 


EING assured of decent financial 

support by the federal and the 
state government, a university, to the 
immense relief of everybody, could 
stop catering to students and set up 
its standards regardless of whether 
vociferous beginners liked them or not. 
We could strive for quality instead 
of for quantity; we could give up the 
foolish idea that, like a Ford factory, 
we have to turn out more B.A.’s and 
B.S.’s every year; we could abolish 
our little money-making rackets, 
which attract a large number of stu- 
dents of very doubtful quality—like 
unnaturally big departments of edu- 
cation, home economics, rhetoric, or 
other subjects which certainly do not 
add to our academic dignity; and we 
could greatly curtail our correspond- 
ence courses which, under the cloak 
of a false interpretation of what de- 
mocracy in education means, cheapen 
the prestige of our institutions, pro- 
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fessors and students alike. In our 
day, when academic degrees are bein 
dished out with a ladle, it would be 


refreshing indeed to make a diploma | 


amount to something by putting it up 
as a promised reward at the end of 
years of incessant labors. We would, 
of course, open our doors wide to 
anybody in search of learning and of 
truth, regardless of race, creed, or 
financial status; but, with fewer finan. 
cial problems to worry us, we could 
afford to be rigorous and consistent 
in our process of elimination, for none 
but the very best students should be 
accepted. 
our students with expensive advisers 
and tutors, we coax them along as 
best we can, we sometimes even 
mark on the curve or let them repeat 
a course over and over again; if they 
are graduate students we allow them 
to take their foreign-language exam- 
inations half a dozen times in order to 
make sure that somehow they keep 
on staying with us and paying their 
dues—and we often hide our faces in 
shame that we thus occasionally 
prostitute the integrity of our profes- 
sion. Here, too, federal funds would 
be a blessing indeed—and how proud 
could we soon be of our departments, 
our students, of the solid knowledge 
and the serious and incessant labors 
of the young men and women upon 
whom we had finally bestowed a 
degree! Who cares if our registrations 
did not increase for the next ten or 
twenty years, or if no new dormi- 
tories had to be added in order to 
satisfy some educators’ endless crav- 
ing for physical expansion? Would it 
not be far better if for a while we 
grew in depth and in quality rather 
than in width and in quantity? 
Federal funds would mean another 
thing of extreme importance: scholar- 
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ships for needy but very deserving 
students. If I had my way, almost 
half the federal money could be spent 
thus, for we must at long last estab- 
lish real democracy in education. 
Brains alone, not money, should be 
the one great criterion for each stu- 
dent; hence we should be eager to 
accommodate scholarship-supported 
brilliant students and to stop well- 
to-do dullards from inundating our 
precincts. It is positively alarming 
to note how many people think that 
“democracy in education” means 
that every year greater numbers of 
immature and indifferent youngsters 
should be admitted to our colleges 
and un.versities—and that these in- 
stitutions, as one of the very many 
bad consequences of such a policy, 
should constantly have to lower their 
standards, increase their physical 
plants, and provide for more and 
cheaper instructors to take care of 
these masses. This wrong concept of 
the word “‘democracy,” and the self- 
assured expectation of every taxpayer 
that the state university is morally 
obliged to take his children off his 
weary hands for a number of years, 
have wrought havoc with our aca- 
demic principles—and I see no way 
of abruptly checking such a dangerous 
trend except by federal funds and by 
the authoritative veto of the united 
colleges, or the united universities, 
of America. 

The mere fact of possible action by 
the American university council or by 
the secretary of education might have 
another very beneficial consequence: 
it would enable university presidents 
to do some housecleaning of their 
own. For not only the student body 
but also the faculties of our American 
universities should live up to our 
highest expectations. I am not advo- 
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cating ruthless autocracy on the part 
of a university administration; but 
many a president, surrounded by his 
advisory board, would surely wel- 
come this additional weapon in order 
to do away with false sentimentality 
and to take belated drastic action 
against professors and departments 
that cannot or will not live up to the 
requirements of a real university. 
That would establish conditions which 
would assure us that each depart- 
ment within a university, and each 
university within the United States, 
would adhere to standards and ideals 
of equally fine quality which would 
make it superfluous for us skeptically 
to inquire from a young man looking 
for a position, just where he got his 
M.A. or his Ph.D.—for all our gradu- 
ate schools would then be of equal 
thoroughness and integrity. 

It can safely be asserted that in 
case of federal intervention the advan- 
tages would be much greater than the 
disadvantages, and that financially, 
and through closer co-ordination, we 
would gain much more than we would 
lose by way of proud independence 
and isolation. Freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech certainly would 
not be impaired (unless the whole 
country and the whole federal govern- 
ment became totalitarian); in fact it 
can be assumed that the tolerance and 
the generosity of the federal govern- 
ment would be a good deal greater 
than those of many boards of trustees. 
State universities up to now have 
rarely had to complain about being 
interfered with by the governors or 
the politicians of the state (Huey 
Long’s short-lived experiment not- 
withstanding); there is absclutely no 
reason to fear that the federal gov- 
ernment would be worse. In times of 

[Continued on page 112] 
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A Study of Applications to 
Medical Schools’ 


A study of the number of openings 
available in the first year of medical 
schools and the number of applica- 
tions for entrance received by 77 
medical schools was made for the 
1947-48 and 1948-49 school years. 
In 1947, 70 medical schools which 
replied had received 69,468 applica- 
tions from persons who had satis- 
factorily completed the pre-medical 
course. The 67 schools which replied 
in 1948 had received 83,144 such appli- 
cations. Two factors likely account 
for the increase in the number of 
applications in 1948. The first is a 
larger number of individual students 
since many more of the G.I.’s this 
year are completing their pre-medical 
work. Second, in his frantic effort 
to get into medical school the aspiring 
student applies to several schools in 
the hope that one or the other will 
accept him. 

In 1940, forty thousand applications 
were received from 14,004 pre-medical 
students, according to data furnished 
by Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, secretary of 
the Association of American Medical 
Schools. This is an average of 2.8 
applications per student. A still larger 
average for 1948, 3.8 applications 
was computed by the writer from the 
replies received in a small sampling 
of pre-medical students. If this larger 
figure be applied to the 83,144 applica- 
tions reported, there were likely about 


1Reported by William S. Guthrie, Junior Dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State University. 


21,878 persons applying for the 5,502 
openings reported by the 67 medical 
schools in 1948. If this hypothetical 
average computed for 1948 is near the 
truth, 
students who applied for admission 
to medical schools this fall were not 
admitted. 

Twenty of the medical schools 
which replied said that less than 5 


per cent of their applicants will be | 


admitted. In these schools the ratios 
of completed applications to the 
actual number admitted are twenty 
to one or greater, ranging as high as 
53-5 to 1. Throughout the nation, 
probably no more than 25 per cent of 
the individual applicants are accepted. 
Since there is a constant backlog 
of unsuccessful candidates and new 
groups of eligible applicants appear 
each year, the peak demand for 
places in medical schools has not yet 
been reached. 

The supply of pre-medical students 
has changed radically within the short 
space of time from 1944 to 1948. 
During the war, selection among 
applicants was almost impossible. So 
few men were available that prac- 
tically all who applied were admitted. 
The nation’s medical schools, without 
added facilities, ran the year round 
instead of two semesters. The war- 
time accelerated medical-school pro- 
gram produced an estimated extra 


7,214 doctors, according to the Fournal | 


of the American Medical Association. 
The concern of counselors in the 
colleges of arts and science to advise 
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re-medical students wisely, prompted 
the writer to collect the data presented 
in this short paper. Beyond the 
function of providing students with 
current information about applica- 
tions and chances for admission to 
medical schools, college counselors 
have the obligation to promote an 
interest in fields alternative to medi- 
cine, so that the pre-medical students 
who are unable to secure training for 
their chosen profession will be pre- 
pared to substitute some other useful 
and satisfying career. The liberal-arts 
colleges have in general planned pre- 
professional curriculums broad enough 
to allow unsuccessful applicants to 
medical schools to transfer with a 
minimum of lost time into other 
programs. 

The fact that the majority of pre- 
medical students are unable to prepare 
to practice medicine presents a serious 
problem. The question arises whether 
counselors should propose, as a partial 
solution to this problem, that pro- 
vision be made for training more 
doctors. In spite of the large sup- 
ply of men for training and the 
urgent demand for doctors, profes- 
sional leaders in the field of medical 
education not only have made no 
plans for training more than the 
pre-war number of medical students— 
a number so inadequate that we were 
totally unprepared for the emergency 
needs of the recent war—but largely 
disclaim the necessity for doing so. 

Information about the number of 
applications submitted for the fall 
1948 classes in the professional col- 
leges is contained in the brochure 
entitled “‘1948 Applications to the 
Professional Schools and Colleges of 
the United States.” This manual of 
current information has been prepared 
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for faculty advisers to pre-professional 
students in preparatory programs 
looking toward the professional col- 
leges of medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, pharmacy, optometry, 
osteopathy, and law. Except for the 
references made to the possibility of 
increasing the number of doctors to 
be trained, the study attempts only 
to show the ratio of applications to 
admission figures in the separate 
professional schools over the country. 

Copies of the complete brochure 
are now available from the writer 
on request. 


Teaching Social and Economic 
Tendencies’ 


During the past ten years Pratt 
Institute has given a course in social 
and economic tendencies to all Seniors 
in the School of Engineering. This 
course has been developed to enable 
the student to become familiar with 
the interpretations currently preva- 
lent regarding important social and 
economic problems by utilizing the 
excellent facilities of our library and 
its staff. A course in the principles of 
economics is prerequisite to this 
course, as the instruction has been 
developed from this foundation. 

The course is unusual in its method 
of presentation: the students study 
current social and economic problems 
in the Institute library and discuss 
them during conference periods led 
by the students. It is one semester in 
length and the class meets once a 
week for a three-hour period. Each 
class of 20 to 30 students is divided 
into two parts for the first and third 
hour of the three-hour sessions. One- 


*Reported by H. Russell Beatty, Assistant to 
the President, Pratt Institute. 
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half meets with the instructor for the 

conference period while the other half 

works in the library with the reference 

librarians. During the second hour 

the entire class is guided in the library 

work by both the instructor and refer- 

ence librarians. As the class meets for 

fifteen sessions in a semester, there are 

fifteen topics selected for discussion. 

The subjects used during the 1947-48 

school year were as follows: 

Postwar Peace Plans 

Geopolitics 

Industrial Trends in Housing 

Pan Americanism 

The Government Fight against Monopolies 
and Cartels 

World Relief 

Income and Wealth Distribution 

Postwar-Education Trends 

National Resources of All Types 

Population Trends in the United States 

Public Health 

Veterans’ Benefits 

Taxation Trends 


Trends in Social Security 
Labor Problems 


Prior to the start of the course the in- 
structor and reference librarians work 
together in compiling reading lists in 
each of the subjects selected. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of each list are prepared 
for all students in the class. These 
lists are added to as current mate- 
rials appear in various publications. 

When the class is organized, each 
member is assigned a subject. Each 
student is responsible for covering all 
pertinent references on the reading 
list and is encouraged to seek addi- 
tional material. He has two responsi- 
bilities with reference to his particular 
subject; first, to lead a discussion on a 
specified date; and second, to write a 
term paper. In addition, he is ex- 
pected to spend one hour each week 
in reading materials from the reading 
list pertaining to the subject to be 
discussed at the next meeting of his 
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class. In order that there will be 
complete coverage of the material on 
the reading list for each topic, each 
student is assigned certain portions 
of this material in preparation for the 
conference. This enables everyone in 
the class to acquire some knowledge 
of the subject in preparation for the 
discussion and gives the student dis. 
cussion leader an opportunity to 
become well prepared to lead the 
group. The instructor is there to 
raise questions and to guide the dis. 
cussion leader so that class time can be 
efficiently used. The reference librari- 
ans instruct the students in the tech- 
niques required to find the material 
on the reading list and in locating other 
material pertinent to the subject. 
We believe we accomplish several 
things through this course. First and 
foremost, the student learns to analyze 
current social and economic problems 
by studying the various ideas and 
opinions of others as expressed in cur- 
rent publications, and he learns 
through discussion to arrive at con- 
clusions he can intelligently defend. 
It is hoped that this will be the start of 
a lifelong search for facts upon which 
to make decisions regarding issues 
facing the society in which he lives. 
Second, the course gives the individual 
an opportunity to learn to express his 
opinions orally before others and to 
lead discussion groups. Third, it 
trains the student to use the library 
effectively in making studies of social 
and economic problems with which he 
is concerned. Fourth, it allows the 
student an opportunity to prepare a 
term report in which he can sum- 
[Continued on page 114] 


3The librarians at the Institute have been most 
helpful in the development of this course, especially 
Miss Lorraine Schluter, reference librari an, who 
has contributed much to the effectiveness of the 
instruction. 
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Tue Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has recently granted $60,000 to 
Cornell University for fellowships in 
industrial psychiatry at the New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, and $100,000, paya- 
ble over a period of five years, to the 
University of North Carolina for the 
development of an interdisciplinary 
research program at the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. 


Unver the terms of a grant from 
the George F. Baker Trust of New 
York, $50,000 in scholarships will be 
awarded to selected freshman men 
entering Carleton College in 1948, 
1949, and 1950. Individual grants 
will be made up to $1,200 a year for 
four years; the amount may vary 
according to the need of the applicant. 


Candidates will ... be selected on 
the basis of leadership—as exhibited in 
extra-curricular and community activi- 
ties; scholarship—as evidenced by school 
record and results of College Entrance 
Examination Board Tests—character, per- 
sonality and promise of future contribu- 
tion to society. 


Seniors in accredited secondary schools 
are eligible for consideration for Baker 
Trust scholarships. Application blanks 
and full information may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions, 
Carleton College. 


W orx-stupy programs in the fields 
of sales and credit have been added 
to the undergraduate curriculum of 
the City College School of Business 


and Civic Administration. Other co- 
operative work-study programs, under 
which qualified students work twenty 
hours a week during their senior year 
in firms active in their fields of 
specialization, have already been 
established by the school in the 
fields of retailing, advertising, sta- 
tistics, and management. 


Tue National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness will hold a three- 
day national conference, March 16-18, 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. The theme of the meeting will 
be “The Battle against Blindness— 
the Next Forty Years.”’ The following 
subjects will be discussed: Eye Prob- 
lems in Middle Life, The Eyes of 
Children and Young Adults, Vision 
in Industry, Medical Advances in 
Sight Conservation, and Glaucoma: a 
Community Problem. Details con- 
cerning the program may be obtained 
from the Society at 1790 Broadway, 
New York 1g. 


Tae twenty-two members of the 
first class in the Ford Field Training 
Program for college graduates began 
work last February, and the second 
class of twenty-three members on 
July 10. Other classes are expected 
to be formed at six-month intervals. 

The plan calls: for two years’ work. 
During the first year the participants 
will work in the factory, following 
step by step the production of cars 
from the raw iron ore and the shaping 
tools to the final assembly line. Dur- 
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ing the second year they will work in 
the offices, going from department to 
department to learn about industrial 
relations, engineering, public rela- 
tions, purchasing, finance, legal prob- 
lems, and sales. 

The members of each class are 
drawn from all sections of the country 
and selected from a much larger num- 
ber of applicants. Those with gradu- 
ate degrees are paid $275 a month at 
the start, and the others $250; they 
are eligible for merit raises every six 
months. At the conclusion of the 
two-year training period, each par- 
ticipant will be assigned a job in 
some department of the Ford Motor 
Company, on the basis of his inclina- 
tions, training, and education. 


As tue result of a growing demand 
on the part of persons who are unable 
to join a Great Books discussion 
group, the Great Books program of 
University College of the University 
of Chicago is now available as a cor- 
respondence course through the Home 
Study Department. The first course 
includes twenty-one lessons built 
around the first year’s reading list 
and Mortimer J. Adler’s How to Read 
a Book. By the time students com- 
plete this course, others will be 
available. 


Unesco has inaugurated a “Book 
Coupon Scheme” to overcome foreign- 
exchange difficulties so that educa- 
tional and scientific institutions of 
“soft” currency countries can buy 
publications from “hard” currency 
countries. The plan, which has been 
launched on a one-year experimental 
basis, practically amounts to intro- 
duction of an international medium 
of exchange, with Unesco supplying the 
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necessary “hard” currency to make 
the project work. Coupons amounting 
to $150,000 have been distributed to 
representatives of thirteen countries, 


‘Bus Western Division of the Ameri. 


can Philosophical Association will | 


meet at Ohio State University April 
28-30. 


More than four thousand books, | 


donated by students at Pennsylvania | 
State College, have been added to the | 


Lingnan University library at Canton, 
China. Many of the library’s books 
were lost or destroyed when the 
Japanese occupied 
campus during the war. 


the University | 


Tae merging of the Association of | 
American Geographers and the Ameri- | 


can Society for Professional Geog- 
raphers was announced at a joint 
meeting at the University of Wis 
consin. 


The new association will be | 


~~ememereneen 


called the Association of American | 


Geographers. 


Wire the aid of a grant of $100,000 


from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Cornell, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Syracuse Universities are 
co-operating in a project to prepare 
case studies in public administration. 
It is expected that an average of three 
cases a month over a three-year period 
will be produced. They will be pub- 
lished for general distribution. The 
first, an 86-page analysis of the 
disposal of government-built alumi- 
num plants since the war, has been 
completed and is now being tested at 
each of the co-operating institutions. 


Tae Faculty Handbook of Information 
published by Clemson Agricultural 
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College includes 71 sections on such 
matters as tenure, retirement, research 
funds available, faculty clubs, the 
marking system, musical activities, 
taxes, and voting requirements. 


A uprary fellowship will be offered 
for the fourth consecutive year at 
New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University. The fellowship 
is for two years, beginning September, 
1949, and permits the recipient to 
complete a full professional curriculum 
in library service while holding a half- 
time position in the College library. 
To qualify, it is necessary for a 
candidate to have a Bachelor’s degree 
and preferably some library experience. 


A airr from Myron C. Taylor of 
$1,500,000 to erect and equip a 
Second World War memorial building 
has been received by Cornell Uni- 
versity. The structure, to be named 
Anabel Taylor Hall in honor of Mr. 
Taylor’s wife, will serve as an Inter- 
faith Center. It will contain a chapel 
memorializing Cornellians who died in 
the Second World War, an All Nations 
Room, an auditorium, conference 
rooms, and offices for the staff and 
the twelve church groups which co- 
operate in the Cornell United Religious 
Work. 


A cuannex for the exchange of 
information between faculty and stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin 
has been opened through the creation 
of a group known as the “ President’s 
Council.” The group consists of stu- 
dent leaders and faculty officials who 
meet periodically to discuss policy 
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questions of mutual concern. Meet- 
ings have been under way since last 
September. No formal decisions are 
made at the meetings. 


Tue Basic Program of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults offered by Univer- 
sity College of the University of 
Chicago is organized this year to hold 
one meeting a week. Formerly it 
was offered only on a twice-weekly 
basis, the entire program being cov- 
ered in four years. The new schedule 
has been initiated in response to the 
demand by persons interested in the 
Basic Program but unable to devote 
two evenings a week to classes. 


A svccestep course of study in the 
fundamentals of industrial safety has 
been developed by the Committee on 
Co-operation with Engineering Col- 
leges of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. The course material 
is organized so that it can be adjusted 
to the needs of various campuses, and 
is suitable for all undergraduate 
engineering students, regardless of 
their field of specialization. Informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


A crant of $40,000 has been made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Detroit Board of Education for a com- 
plete study at Wayne University of 
word frequency in the vocabulary 
of modern Russian. A preliminary 
study, financed by a grant of $2,150 
from the Foundation, is now nearing 
completion. 








- Editorial: Comments 





Our Greatest Need in Student- 

Personnel Work 

HERE is no need in these days 

to argue that the provision of 

a good student-personnel pro- 
gram is one of the primary obligations 
of the college. The great majority of 
higher institutions recognize this obli- 
gation and make substantial efforts to 
meet it. Admissions, registrars’, and 
placement offices are recognized as 
personnel agencies and well staffed. 
The dean of men and the dean 
of women are fully accepted staff 
members. Increasingly institutions 
provide physicians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, psychometrists, vocational 
counselors, teachers of remedial read- 
ing, and other specialists to carry 
on various phases of the personnel 
program. 

Moreover, it is generally recognized 
that, in addition to these specialized 
persons and agencies, the student 
needs to have someone on the faculty 
who knows him well as a person and 
who can serve him as “guide, philos- 
opher, and friend.” Such a person 
is the key to the whole personnel 
program. It is his job to help each 
of the students for whom he is 
responsible make the best possible 
use of his time, and the wisest 
possible decisions in educational, voca- 
tional, and other matters. Only if 
the student has some such person in 
whom he has confidence and with 
whom he can talk freely, can he 
utilize most effectively the services of 
other agencies. Recognizing these 
facts, colleges have quite generally 
designated certain staff members as 
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student advisers and assigned to each 
of them a limited number of advisees, 

In many cases, unfortunately, col- 
leges have not done all that should be 
done to get the best service from 
the advisers. Too often persons are 
assigned to this duty with little regard 
to their aptitude for or interest in it, 
Usually they are not given adequate 
time to do a good job; whatever time 
they give to counseling students has 
to be “stolen.” In relatively few 
cases do they come to know their 
advisees well. Frequently they have 
larger groups of advisees than they 
can handle effectively. Seldom is any 
effective in-service training provided 
for them. Often they are largely 
uninformed about the college and the 
community. As a consequence of 
these and other conditions, the ad- 
visers often function in a_ highly 
formal, and therefore ineffective, way. 
Frequently their “conferences” with 
students amount to little more than 
formal approval of schedules. 

Our greatest need in_ student- 
personnel work, therefore, is the 
improvement of the advisory system. 
This may be done in a number of 
ways. The first of these is a more 
careful selection of advisers. Some 
persons who are excellent scholars and 
effective classroom teachers do not 
make good advisers. Only those who 
are interested in students as persons, 
who like to work with them as 
individuals, and who are not only 
willing but eager to devote a good 
deal of time to counseling should be 
assigned to this work. An adviser 
must be a good listener—a person to 
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whom students can and will talk 
freely. He must be interested in 
helping students work out their own 
solutions to their problems rather 
than in telling them what to do. 
Personal qualities such as these are 
much more important for advisers 
than training in the technical aspects 
of personnel work. 

A second way to improve the 
advisory system is to adjust teaching 
loads so that the advisers may have 
adequate time for counseling. A third 
way is the provision of in-service 
training programs for advisers. Such 
programs should have a number of 
objectives. One would be to famili- 
arize the advisers with the total 
offerings of the institution, the special- 
ized personnel services available, the 
extra-curricular life of the student 
body, and any other aspects of the 
institution and the community that 
offer educational opportunities for 
students. Another objective would 
be to provide for exchange of experi- 
ences among advisers. One of the 
most valuable features of the program 
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might be discussions of cases presented 
by different advisers. Another func- 
tion would be to furnish elementary 
training in the technical aspects of 
personnel work. 

A fourth way to improve the pro- 
gram is to provide proper incentives 
for good work in counseling. If per- 
sonnel work is as important a function 
of the college as it is generally 
considered to be, if the key person 
in personnel work is the student’s 
adviser, and if outstanding perform- 
ance in this field is as rare as it is in 
research or teaching, then such per- 
formance should be recognized. It 
ought to be as easy to qualify for 
promotion in rank and salary by 
good work in this field as it is in 
any other. 

We need more and better specialists 
to carry on the technical aspects of 
personnel work. We need better 
co-ordination of all aspects of the 
program. But most of all, we need 
the best possible general practitioners 
of personnel work—student advisers 
or counselors. RHE 
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A Timely Book 


Co.titece Reapinc Aanp Reuicion, Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation and the 
Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. xi+348 pp. $5.00. 
This is a timely book. It has great 

significance for the contemporary discus- 

sions of the place of religion in American 
higher education. It throws a flood of 
light on the distance that must be trav- 
eled in the undergraduate college before 
talk about religion as an integrative factor 
in the curriculum can be anything but 
sheer romanticizing. To make any appre- 
ciable progress toward the much-to-be- 
desired goal of teaching religion all the 
way through the curriculum, and not 
alone through departments of religion, 
calls not only for a larger proportion of 
religiously motivated and religiously in- 
telligent teachers but also, as this study 
makes abundantly clear, it calls for many 
more textbooks and reference books that 
make explicit and luminous the religious 
values inherent in the various academic 
disciplines. They must deal with faith 
and the historic religions “without vague- 
ness, condescension or embarrassment,” 
as did one of the books surveyed by 

Robert L. Calhoun for this study. 
College Reading and Religion is a survey 

of college reading materials most com- 

monly used in the basic courses of the 

liberal-arts colleges. It is another im- 

ong contribution of the Edward W. 
azen Foundation to our understanding 

of the problems of religion in higher edu- 

cation. Sponsorship for this project was 
shared with the American Council on 

Education. A committee of prominent 

educators, chaired by Donald P. Cottrell 

of Ohio State University, developed the 
plan for surveying the extent to which 

“frequently required materials present 

religion fairly.” They examined from 

twenty to fifty commonly used books in 
each of thirteen academic fields, recording 
instances of silent treatment, overt or 


implicit hostility, sectarian bias (both 
religious and anti-religious), and inade-. 
quate and confused interpretations of 
basic conceptions of religion. 

The scholars selected for this task, who 
in separate chapters appraise the religious 
relevance of materials in. their fields of 
study, are among the generally recog. 
nized leaders in American letters and 
sciences. 

No generalization of findings is possible 
since the situation varies so much in the 
different fields. While in some instances 
there is a fair amount of implicit or overt 
hostility, yet religion suffers much more 
from being treated “as something that 
has had historical importance in the past 
but is of little importance today” (page 
183), or by being caricatured or presented 
in such “a simple conception as to be 
sheer travesty” (page 17). Stating that 
“man’s wonder at his own being is as 
important a ROEM as the mechan- 
isms of his being,”’ Gordon Allport affirms 
that in textbooks in general psychology 
“‘at least one chapter should Se devoted 
to the functions of the mind that con- 
verge in religious and philosophical be- 
lief.” But he adds that “among the half 
hundred books examined, only four gave 
as much as a single chapter to the 
subject” (page 84). 

hile, in most of the disciplines, religion 
is more frequently given the silent treat- 
ment than any other, yet there is general 
testimony among the authors that the 
war and — literature gives more 
grounds for hope of intelligent and 
respectful treatment in the future. This 
is markedly true in the natural sci- 
ences—and particularly physics. Theo- 
dore Spencer affirms that, whereas in 
recent years anthologies of English and 
American literature have frequently 
seemed to present religious faith as an 
apparently “outgrown answer to ques- 
tions no longer asked,” anthologies of the 
future are likely to “include more exam- 
ples of literature with a religious empha- 
sis” for the simple reason that there is 
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today “‘a noticeable increase of interest 
jn religion in our society”—and that 
“more writers than for some generations 
previously have found religious questions 
more pressing than any others’ (pages 
183-84). Similarly, Robert Sutherland 
believes that the more recent books in 
sociology and especially in social psychol- 
ogy “neither ignore nor discredit religion, 
but that rather they make a serious 
attempt to understand how religion 
functions in modern life” (page 283). 
This book affords an excellent starting 
point for further scholarly exploration of 
the ways of giving visibility and power to 
those religious wi fe which belong in the 
various disciplines of the liberal-arts 
college. It is also a storehouse of factual 
information for faculty committees work- 
ing on the problem of joining together the 
insights of religion and education. In 
the results of this survey, “there is,” to 
use again the words of Robert L. Cal- 
houn, “ground for acute dissatisfaction 
with the treatment of religion in too 
many of the usable textbooks, but also 
ground 2% expecting real improvement” 
e 24). 
_* CLARENCE P. SHEDD 
Yale University 


A Careful Presentation 


Some Eruicay ImpuiicaTions oF A Nat- 
URALISTIC PHILOsopHY OF EpucATION, 
by Glen Johnson. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 
154 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 

niversity, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 930). $2.25. 

Seldom does one read a book in which 
so careful an attempt is made to define 
the subject-matter and circumscribe the 
limits of the study. Even the title, cum- 
bersome as it is, is a preliminary warning 
of the restricted nature of the enterprise 
with which the author is concerned. He 
makes no attempt to defend naturalism, 
or even to argue its superiority over 
other points of view. Even though he 
admits that it is his own position, he 
presents his analysis not to produce con- 
verts but simply because for one reason 
or another certain individuals—an in- 
creasingly large number, in the author’s 
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opinion—accept naturalism, and are dis- 
turbed because of its apparent inability 
to provide an adequate basis for those 
values thought to be essential to the good 
life. Nor is he interested in replying to 
the arguments against naturalism, except 
for the purpose of showing that these 
apply, in general, to an old and outworn 
form of the theory, and need be the 
cause for no particular concern today. 

The crux of the problem lies in the 
naturalistic handling of values, and 
especially of sanctions. Values are dis- 
covered through the experimental process, 
so dear to the heart of the naturalist, and 
the result is 
a morality relating to certain general goods 
which have appeared to be life-preserving 
and life-enhancing . . . aesthetic appreciation, 
profound and satisfying emotional experi- 
ences, physical well being, and approval of 
one’s fellow men (page 68). 
But does a recognition of origins involve 
commitments? Does it provide motives 
for social behavior, and are these such 
as to produce desirable social behavior? 
The answer of the naturalist is, of course, 
in the affirmative, and the reasons, amon 
others, are two. The first is that a 
the experimental process we discover 
that the social nature of man is his high- 
est nature. It is this which éduenishas 
him most completely from the animals 
and from his more primitive drives. The 
second is that social life itself generates 
sanctions, as can be plainly seen in the 
most commonplace of situations. As a 
consequence, anyone can be expected to 
subscribe to naturalistic values because 
in doing so he will both fulfill his réle as 
a human being and secure the applause of 
those about him. Such a aunts is not 
only an adequate substitute for a super- 
naturalistic ethics but much _ healthier 
than one grounded on vague fears and 
hopes. The reason is that it is the fruit 
of rational examination rather than blind 
acceptance, and offers as concrete cri- 
teria such values as growth, experience, 
communicability, accessibility, the devel- 
opment of the individual, and the 
tendency to increase participation in 
goods. 

The only objection to the author’s 
claim, so far as I can see, is his unjustified 
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assumption of the intellectual maturity 
of those whom we must teach. So long 
as we have to deal with children who are 
still under the domination of parental 
authority, adults who respond only to 
promises of Heavenly rewards, and na- 
tions that recognize only the “moral” 
suasion of armies, our task is a difficult 
one. New moralities cannot be taught 
until old allegiances have been broken. 
Naturalism has not yet told us how to 
make people so intelligent that they will 
realize that intelligence consists in learn- 
ing from experience. 
A. Corne.ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


‘Made in Rome” 

WHITHER AMERICAN EpucatTion?, edited 
by Allan P. Farrell. New York: 
America Press, 1948. 95 pp. $.25. 
This pamphlet, a symposium of 11 

chapters by ten Catholic educators, is 
Exhibit A in the campaign of the Roman 
Catholic Church against the program of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. When the Commission pub- 
lished its report favoring a great program 
of federal expenditures for publicly owned 
colleges, the two representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church were the only 
members of the Commission of 26 men 
who dissented. At first, the Catholic 
attack was modulated and circumspect. 
Then, in the Catholic press, it became 
more shrill and vituperative. Now the 
Education Editor of the Jesuit magazine 
America has gathered together here the 
more moderate of the critical attacks. 
He has omitted the revealing statement 
made in America on March 6: “It was 
only after many years of debate that the 
people agreed on the principle of free 
education in public high schools. And 
very few will grant that the results of 
that experiment have as yet justified the 
cost to the public treasury.” 

The gist of the counteroffensive mes- 
sage in this pamphlet is that if Catholic 
aieae cannot get public funds, then 
other colleges should not either. Webster’s 
Dictionary defines a dog in the manger as 
“one who prevents others from enjoying 
something which he does not himself 
want.” it would not be fair to call the 
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philosophy of this pamphlet a dog-in-the. 
manger philosophy because the Catholic 
hierarchy unquestionably wants public 
funds for its colleges very much. But 
under the terms of the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case, 
there is virtually no chance that the 
Church can attain this end so long as the 
First Amendment stays in our Constitu- 
tion. Accordingly, the hierarchy is placed 
in the unenviable position of opposing for 
public colleges a boon which it cannot 
secure for its own. 

The case against increased public funds 
for public colleges is stated obliquely, 
with a show of impartial wisdom. 
“Liberal” education is by inference 
identified with private, “free” educa- 
tion—in Catholic parlance education 
controlled by priests is “free’’ education, 
whereas education controlled by a demo- 
cratic government is not. It is assumed 
that all sound morality comes from 
Catholic theological sources, and, having 
made that assumption without proving 
it, the authors condemn “the failure of 
the Commission to stress the necessity of 
a moral basis for democratic living 

” (page 12). The Commission is 
scored repeatedly for reaching the con- 
clusion that sound ethical principles 
“need not be based on any single sanction 
or be authoritarian in origin, nor need 
finality be claimed for them” (pages 
12, 16). To such heresy the Catholic 
educators reply: “If the authority of 
God is rejected, man has no rights” 
(page 12). The Commission’s report is 
criticized because it “turns democracy 
into the Good Life, making of it a religion, 
an end” (page 15). “‘Governmental 
domination of the nation’s schools,” says 
one critic, “is a very real threat which 
cannot be made light of, even in the 
interest of immediately providing educa- 
tional opportunity for all qualified Ameri- 
can citizens” (page 93). 

The authors question the fitness of 49 
per cent of our youth for higher educa- 
tion; they question the wisdom of spend- 
ing so much public money for their 
education whether they are fit or not; 
and they question the Commission’s 
recommendation that teachers should be 
judged only on the basis of professional 
competence. But the basic objection to 
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which they all return is that an expansion 
of public higher education for all the 

le means “the practical counting out 
of private [Catholic] education from the 
future of American higher education” 
(page 9°). The battle against this expan- 
sion is described as “‘a battle to preserve 
the American way of life” (page 93). 

On one point these Catholic educators 
are not quite frank. They attempt to 
give the appearance of independent judg- 
ment. Actually, they are not permitted 
under the Roman code to believe in public 
education for Catholics. Under ordinary 
circumstances it is a sin under Catholic 
canon law (Canon 1374, Bouscaren and 
Ellis, Canon Law, p. 704; and Pius XI’s 
“Christian Education of Youth,” Five 
Great Encyclicals, pp. 37 ff, Paulist 
Press, 1947) for Catholics to attend public 
educational institutions. In fairness to 
readers, this pamphlet should be stamped 
plainly across its face: Made in Rome. 

Pau. BLANSHARD 
Thetford Center, Vermont 


Provocative 


EXPERIENCE THROUGH LITERATURE, dy 
James J. Jelinek. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1948. 40 pp. $2.00. 


In this provocative little treatise, the 
author, an assistant professor of English 
at the University of Missouri, seeks to 
establish the principle that the values of 
literature are not primarily aesthetic but 
psychological and sociological. Studying 
and teaching literature from the aesthetic 
side have, so Mr. Jelinek believes, 
implanted in students’ minds these erro- 
neous notions: first, that literature is 
largely a storehouse of accepted facts; 
second, that its main end or purpose is 
pleasure; and third, that when it is most 
sincere it is best. Having exposed these 
errors, the author easily dlihes them, 
and then, with the field clear, unfurls his 
own banner, “experientialism.”’ Under 
it are enrolled some of the great names in 
world poetry and prose. The conclusion 
is that the wise reader, considering litera- 
ture chiefly as a set of hypotheses, will 
attack it scientifically, objectively—that 
is, will subject it to the experientialist 
tests, which face not toward tradition 


II! 


but consequence, and exalt human values. 

But is literature in the main a collec- 
tion of hypotheses or authoritative facts? 
To read a great book by the experientialist 
formula would seem to imply that intelli- 
gent reading consists only in probing, 
dissecting, and labeling. The best critic 
would be in a réle not unlike that of a 
surgeon about to perform a post-mortem 
on a beautiful cadaver. This critic 
approaching, say, Hamlet, might be able 
to report much on everything but the 
important ingredient—which is Ham- 
let’s imagination. The literature of wit, 
satire, fancy, and humor would seem to 
be inaccessible to those who march under 
the experientialist banner. 

There remain in this reviewer’s mind 
grave doubts as to whether college stu- 
dents really think or are taught that 
literature is a storehouse of facts. This 
is the nub of Mr. Jelinek’s argument. 
But is he not attacking straw men when 
he ridicules a character of Shakespeare 
for saying that the tongues of serpents 
sting? Does anyone think Donne was 
pronouncing a sociological dictum in 
““Nowhere lives a woman true and fair”? 
Keats, clear-eyed John Keats, was not 
bewitched by the legend of St. Agnes; his 
heroine, Madeline, was. To set out to 
demolish “facts” like these or to indict 
the intelligence of the poet who plays 
with them is to confuse the author with 
his material. If the clowns and sprites of 
literature must be rationalized or exiled, 
nothing—not even experientialism—can 
save it. 

Experience through Literature is beset 
with impressive references. The argu- 
ment leaps agilely from quotation to 
quotation, each secured by its footnote 
(93 in forty pages), but never quite 
reaches a solid resting place. The author 
seems to be hidden Behind his cloud of 
witnesses, and too often his ideas remain 
uncertain or obscure. If he had presented 
the results of his reading and thinking 
more completely in his own language, the 
intuitionalists might do well to look to 
their priming. As it is, his book does 
little or nothing to advance the outposts 
of experientialism. But it does sound a 


battle cry. 
y Tom Burns HABER 


Ohio State University 
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Reading at the College Level 
FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 
[Continued from page 70] 
furnishing expert help to the faculty 
through a reading specialist. The 
faculty members will refer to the 
specialist students who are obviously 
handicapped by reading difficulty and 
will get help from the specialist on 
reading techniques they can use in the 
classroom. The reading clinic, admin- 
istered by the specialist, will handle 
the individual students referred for 
special help. To be of most help to 
those students, the reading specialist 
will need different types of aid from 
the faculties of the various depart- 
ments, both on general approach and 
on the work with individual students. 
The evaluation of the program should 
not be overlooked, but will again be 
carried on jointly by the faculty; and 
the total reading program will be 
modified on the basis of the findings. 

Reading is one of the most impor- 
tant tools in our present-day society 
for our continued education as citizens 
after we complete our formal school- 
ing. In colleges today we are not 
presumptuous enough to think that 
we teach students what they need to 
know throughout life. We hope we 
do teach them resources to be drawn 
on for continued learning which will 
enable them to carry on their social 
responsibilities and to continue their 
personal and social development. 
Reading is, I think, the greatest 
avenue to learning today. Radio 
and motion pictures are vieing with 
it but they cannot begin to compete. 
If the individual citizen can read 
efficiently, there is almost no end to 
the possibilities he has of using that 
skill as a cheap and effective avenue 
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of learning and enjoyment. When 
we, as educators, are convinced of 
this fact, we will begin to place the 


stress we should on the development | 


of efficient reading skills in college, 
We shall not feel that our job is 


finished until students have attained | 


such efficiency in reading that the 
adult population, or at least that 
portion of it which graduates from 
college, will truly constitute a reading 
public. [Vol. XX, No, a] 


On Federal Aid and 

Co-ordination 

W. P. FRIEDERICH 

[Continued from page 99] 
war, of course, there might be certain 
emergency restrictions and regula 
tions concerning increasingly military 
curriculums; but we all know that 
such restrictions and interference did 
not last and that after V-J Day we 
could all return to a system duly 
decided and voted upon by the uni- 
versity faculties themselves—and not 
by somebody in Washington. In 
order to allay further fears it might 
even be suggested that the appoint- 
ment of a secretary of education in 
each new administration should al- 
ways be subject to the approval of 
the American university council— 
just as other secretaries, too, are 


appointed in essential agreement with | 


the organization concerned. 


The more efficient, trustworthy, | 


and capable of effort we show our- 
selves to be, the more the federal gov- 
ernment will wish to support us, and 
the less justified it will feel in interfer- 
ing with us in matters of policy. The 
American people and the American 
government, too, have an interest in 
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ending the present chaos in our aca- 
demic life, in depriving unworthy 
institutions of their high-sounding 
names, and in correlating the best of 
our schools—the universities—in an 
effort to achieve outstanding results 
and to strive for the highest ideals 
possible. If the federal government 
considers the promotion of America’s 
intellectual leadership in the world 
worth the annual equivalent of the 
cost of a battleship, then we, the 
educators, should accept and collabo- 
rate wholeheartedly. Only a few 
among us will consider local or sec- 
tarian pride and stubborn spiritual 
isolation more important; the rest of 
us will thank God that federal help 
will enable us to do a better job and 
to turn out not more but better 
students. [Vol. XX, No. 2] 


Biology in a Program of 
General Education 
ROBERT E. TODD 
[Continued from page 76] 
that have been reviewed present a 
number of difficulties in attaining the 
ideals of the course—difficulties suffi- 
ciently formidable to prevent their 
hasty resolution. The problems which 
have been selected are not intended 
to be final choices. Problems now in 
use are subject to continual scrutiny 
and will be altered in order to fit 
them more closely to meeting the 
objectives of the course. The opti- 
mum number of problems to include 
in the course and the length of time 
devoted to each constitute unfinished 
business. It is intended that the 
only permanent feature of the course— 
apart from its basic tenets—is a 
flexibility which makes ample allow- 
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ance for changes in organization 
whenever these seem advisable. If, 
in its evolution, the structure remains 
sufficiently adaptable, the course will 
retain its freshness and challenge and 
will contribute increasingly to an 
understanding of the methods and 
implications of biological investigation. 

[Vol. XX, No. 2] 


The Contribution of Univer- 
sity Extension to Learning 


PAUL H. SHEATS 


[Continued from page 82] 


those areas where University resources 
can be used to best advantage. 

Leland P. Bradford, director of the 
Division of Adult Education Services 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in his annual report published in 
the August, 1947, issue of the Adult 
Education Bulletin, makes this sig- 
nificant point: 

Adult education must be seen clearly 
as more than a set of courses in which an 
accumulation of facts [is] taught. Adult 
education is far more than an institution 
such as a night school or [we might add 
an extension class]. . . . Adult education is 
essentially an opportunity for adults to 
solve their individual and group prob- 
lems. The methods of adult education 
are those which most efficiently help 
people meet these problems. 
Specifically, this would seem to mean 
for university extension that, if it is 
to assume and discharge the major 
adult-education réle for which it has 
been cast, it must first channel its 
energies and resources into those parts 
of the total job which it is best 
equipped to do, and, second, work on 
a team basis with those public and 
private agencies of adult education 
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in the community, where in the final 
analysis all problems must be identified 
and attacked. 

Some fifteen years ago President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends pointed out that the 
hope for the future lay in the social 
discovery and the wider adoption of 
new knowledge. This assignment still 
stands as a challenge to all the 
agencies of adult education, but with 
special meaning for those which oper- 
ate in the name of university extension. 

[Vol. XX, No. 2] 


Internships in Southern 
Graduate Programs 


W. J. MCGLOTHLIN 


[Continued from page 87] 
give the whole story. Internships 
can be so well conducted that they 
not only satisfy the skeptical but also 
give the student insight into the 
problems and activities of his pro- 
fession, help him to test the hypotheses 
and principles he is learning through 
campus study by checking them 
against day-by-day experience, and 
aid him to draw generalizations or 
policies from disparate and seemingly 
disconnected actions. Graduate pro- 
grams of certain southern schools 
have achieved these happy results by 
supplementing academic study with 
professional experience gained through 
internships. It should be clear, how- 
ever, that the institutions have estab- 
lished internships which are carefully 
planned, watchfully conducted, and 
continuously evaluated by the institu- 
tions and by the agencies concerned. 
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They have selected mature, respon. 
sible students. They have met, there. 
fore, the requirements of success in 
this type of graduate program. 


[Vol. XX, No. 3 | 


Teaching Social and Economic 
Tendencies 


[Continued from page 102] 


marize the thinking of others on a | 
given problem, and permits him to | 
express the conclusions which he has | 


derived from this summarization. 

The instructor’s task is not an easy 
one. While in the conference, he 
must be constantly on the alert to 
guide the discussion leader so that the 
various points of view and issues per- 
tinent to the subject will emerge 
from the discussion. In doing this, he 
is instructing both the discussion 
leader and the class in the neces 
sary techniques for good conference 
leadership. 

In cases where the class has over- 
looked an important phase of the 
subject, it is the function of the 


a 


instructor to inject it into the discus. | 


sion without assuming leadership of 
the group. He must be certain that 
no aspect of the subject is so over- 
emphasized that it is not possible to 
cover the other phases of the subject 


adequately in the time allowed. While | 
the instructor is in the library, he | 


works with the reference librarians, 
helping individual students by answer- 
ing the questions which arise regard- 
ing the location of the material or 
about material which they find diff- 
cult to comprehend. 


